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Advertiſement. 
Me Moral Reflections of the 
| late Duke dela Rochefoucauld, 
wing appear d twice before in En- 
iſh, and that ſome Tears ago, the 
Rader has no Need to be inform'd of 
e Merit of the Work, or of its Au- 
vr ; what he is here particularly de- 
d to take Notice of, is, hat notwith- 
wing the two former Tranſlations, 
515 really the fir ſt time that a Ver ſi- 
bas been made of this Noble Writer 
Im a Genuine Edition; That the 
eription of Self-love, and the Max- 
s following, are added at the End, 
they bear no other mark of their 
g theD.de laRochefoucauld's than 
„ that they are Printed in the Pa- 
Edition; That of the Maxims, 


e are here Tranſlated but T wenty 
Nw Nine, 
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Advertiſement. 
Nine, becauſe all the reſt, whi 
make up the Number of Fifty, in th 
Impreſſum, are but ſo many Repeat 
out of the Reflections. And that, 

fine, in the preſent Attempt, it 
been carefully endeavpur d to come 
as near as the Tranſlator cs capa 
of doing it, 10 the Turn of J bought « 
Manner of Expreſſun us'd in the ( 


ginal. 
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DISCOURSE 


UPON THE 
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ether the Moral Reflection, were writ- 
= ten by Monſieur K am not able 
certain to inform you, tho? it muſt be con- 
bh the Style of em ſeems to bear a near Re- 
lblance of his. Common Reports, are not up- 
light Grounds to be credited, time alone will 


make to your firſt Queſtion; and for the 
er, if you had not an extraordinary In- 
ence over me, I ſhou'd never venture to 
e you my Opinion of em with ſo much free- 
bfince ſeveralPerſons are prepoſſeſt againſt 
Piece, and I am perhaps too much ſo in 
your. Nevertheleſs, ſince you Command 
Eble OE me, 


cover the Truth. This is all the Anſwer I © 


15 A Diſconrſe upon 
me, I ſhall tell you my Thoughts of it, 
out pretending to ſet up for a maker of 
ſertations, andiwithout regarding, in the! 
the Perſon that is ſuppos'd to have writte 

is eaſy to diſcover at the firſt view that 
Piece was never deſigned to appear! 
World, but was compos'd by a Perſon of 
lity for his own Entertainment, withy 
piring to the Glory of being an Author, 
ſhould chance to be Monſieur's * # 
can aſſure you his Wit, his Rank an 
Merit, advance him far above the Deg 
Ordinary Men, and that his Reputati 
Eſtabliſh:d in the World by ſo many 

Titles, that he has no occaſion by y 
Books to diſtinguiſh himſelf; in ſhort, . 
is his, I'm confident he will be no le; 
.cern'd to underſtand that theſe Refle&i 

- - madle publick, than he was when the J 
which are attributed to him were Pr 
But you know, Sir, how forward this Ag 

Publiſh every Thing that's New eſpecially 
Things, that go under ſuch Names as are 
recommend em, and how impoſſible 
prevent this Practice, were one never fe 
inclin d to do it. There's nothing, Sit, 
certain than that Names alone ſet a Pf 
on things with thoſe People who hai 
Judgment to know their real value. 
value of theſe Reflections is known bj 
. very. few Perſons, tho? a great many 

taken upon em to give their Opinion 0 

As for my part, Ido not pretend to ha 

Iſcacy andi Ability enough to make a C 

on em, and to diſcover their Defects 

. Delicacy and Ability, becauſe I'm pe! 

.: that to undertake ſuch a Province, 


Ty 


ought to be Maſter of both the One a 


The Moral Reflections, &c. ii 
her; and tho? I were able to Flatter my 
that I poſſeſt both theſe Qualities, I be- 
e I ſhou'd find few things in em, to be either 
led or retrench'd. And indeed, there ap- 
urs to me thro' out theſe Reffections, to be 
ha Force and Penetration, ſuch” Bold and 
ewated Thoughts, ſuch a Grand and Noble 
m of Expreſſion, accompany'd with a cer- 
1 Air of Quality, as are not Acquir d by 
dy, 2nd belong not to all that are Preten- 
s to Writing. I confeſs there is not that 
ler and Regularity in 'em, as might be ex- 
fed in a Work of long Thought and Labour, 
| that a Man of Learning, who enjoyd a 
at deal of Leiſure might have been able 
have digeſted 'em into a better method: 
t a Man that only writes for himſelf, and 
his own Diverſion, who ſets down his 
oughts juſt as they come into his Head, 
s not affect ſo ſtrict an Obſervance of Rules, 
he who makes a Profeſſion of Writing, and 
leavours to geta Reputation by his Pen. 
t has this Irregularity its Graces, and ſuch 
aces too as Art cannot imitate. I don't 
ow whether you are of my Taſte, but tho” 
hou'd incur the diſpleaſure of the Learned 
titers, I cannot forbear profeiling to you, 
it I ſhall as long as I live, prefer the Negli- 
it Style of a Courtly Well-bred Man that 
Wit, to the Stiff and Awkard Regularity 
a great Scholar that never ſaw any thing 
t his Books. | The more Careleſs the Things 
ear d which he ſaid and did, and the more of 
Tan Eaſy Negligence that they diſcover'd, the 
re agreeably were they recei vd, under the Air and 


© DiBaque fa&4 que e jus quanto Solutiora, © quandam ſus 
Wpentiam præferentia, tanto gratius in ſpecie m f mplicntatss 
Peoantur. | Tacit. Annal. Ls 16. 
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not very ſure whether you are fond e 


perfectly well. *Tis of one of the fineſt 
of Antiquity, whom that Author ſpeaks 


Prince, was choſen to be the Soveraign | 


remains of his Works, which is only ſome 
ments, diſcover how many Graces and! 
ties, the Eaſy, Natural, and as it were, 
gent Air in Speaking and Writing has, v 


Study'd, has always ſomething in it th 


never being found in the Works of thoſe 
ple thatare ſuch Slaves to Rules, thoſe Li 


happy Talent of Writing Eaſily and Nob 


Work in General: But I plainly perceive 
is not enough to content you, and that 
expect l ſhould Anſwer more particular) 


' theſe Reflections deſtroy all the Vertues. To 
this may be Reply'd, that the Authors | 


em; all that he pretends to, is to ſhes 
there is hardly any 1uch- Thing as p. 
Vertue in the World, and that! 
* greateſt part of our Actions, there is a m 


floor hed — 


iv A Diſcourſe upon 
"Diſguiſe of an Unaſſefled ſimplicity. *Tis f 
Tacitus | borrow this Paflage the Lan 
which I have ſet down in the Margin, v 
if you have a Mind vou may read it, be 
Language, which at preſent has but a f 
ſhare in the Converſation of the Genteel | 
of the World, tho I know you underitan 
and whom amongſt the few Favourites o 


of Politeneſs and Pleaſuretin his Court. 


as that exaQneſs that is ſo Labourtd 


Conſtrain'd, Cold, Dry and Languid; t 
Vigorous, Strong and Sublime Beauties, 


- Thus have I told you my Sentiments of 


Obje&ions which have been made to 90 
gainſt it. The firſt as I think is this; 


tion appears far from any Inclination todt 


of Error and Truth, of Perfection and 
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The Moral Reflections, &c. v 
on, of Vice and Vertue: He conſiders 
Heart of Man as he's corrupted, attack*d 
pride, ſeducd by Self-Love, and encom- 
d with INI Examples, like the + Com- 
der of a Town Beſieg'd, who forwant of 
er, makes Money of Leather and Paſt- 
xd, This Money has the Figure of the 
d, is put off for the ſame Value, but *tis 
j Miſery and Neceflity that makes it paſs 
ent with the Beſieg d. In the ſame manner, 
greateſt part of Humane Actions, which 
World takes for Vertues, are very often 
ing but the Image and Reſemblance of 
ues; the Actions, nevertheleſs, are not 
out their Merit, and are worthy in ſome 
of our Eſteem; it being diſficult, as Man 


onſtituted to have any better. But ſup- 


ö 


vg it True, that the Author of the Re- 
im believ'd there was no Vertue real in 
Y conſidering him purely in a State of Na- 
wou'd he be the firſt Perſon that ever 
ot that Opinion ? IfI were not afraid you 
«think affected to appear a great Scho- 
cou d quote to you ſome Grave Authors, 
eren Fathers of the Church and great 
s, that were of Opinion that Selt-Love 
Pride, were the very Soul of the Nobleſt 
ons of the Pagans. I coud ſhew you how 
of em have not even excepted out of this 
der, the Chaſtity of Lucretia, whom all 

orld beliey'd really Vertuous, till ſuch 
as they had diſcover'd the Fallity of that 
e, Which had Acquird the Admirati- 
[ſo many Ages. Can you think, Sir, 
Ymeca, Who ſets his (a) Wile Man 
the ſame Level with the Gods, 
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v „A Diſcourſe upon 
was truly Wiſe himſelf, and that he was req 
perſwadled of what he endeayour'd to perſwa 
others ? As great a Power as his Pride had oy 
him, he cou'd not but cc nfeſs, (h) That bb } 
never ſeen in the World 78 le of the Ile 
had pr opos d: That 'twas, impoſſible among ſi Ain 
find. ſo comple at a Vertue, and that the moſt per 
Perſon amongſt them, WAS he that had the feweſt 7 
fefts. He acknowledges (c) That Socrates my 
reproach'd with having had ſome ſuſpiciousEriendf 
P lato and Ariſtotle with having been Covetuo 
Epicurus with having been Prodigal and Voluptis 
but at the ſame time crys out, That we ſhou'd 
but tada Happy coud we attain to the Imitatin 
their Vices. 5 | 
This. Philoſopher won'd have been in 
right to have ſaid as much of his own Vices, 
no Man cou'd be over Unhappy 
-whoſe. Power it was, like him, to enjy 
manner of Wealth, Honour and Pleaſt 
under the Affectation of Diſpiſing 
Pp etwas agreeable enough to Moralize, w 
=. dat the fame time he law himſelf (a) 
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() Jovem plus nog poſſe quam bonum 11 

*-Zeyec. „Epiſt. LXꝑEXUII., Deus non vincit & 

N : rem falicitare, etiam ſi wincit ætate. Senec. ! 

b). Ubi enim illum invenies quem tot fe 
querimus Sapiente m, pro optimo eſt minime n 

TV Es 

7 3 GT: Objicete Platont quod petierit pecum 
Ariſtoteli quod: acceperity Epicuro quod Conſun} 
Socrati | Alcibiadem: & Phedrum objectate. 
1 u Maxine, fal ices; cum prim um vobis init ar. 
nostra contigerit · Senec. de Vit. Beat. 
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of the Empire, . and Emperor, and 
qurite Gallant tothe Empreſs; poſſeſt of 
wptuous Palaces,dehciousGardeys,and in full. 
e to Preach up Moderation and Poverty in. 
midſt of Opulence and Riches. This is what 
confefles himſelf in | his Speech to Nero, 
began to entertain a ſuſpicion of his vaſt- 
afures and Greatneſs, and he is ſo per- 
id in his Excuſes, that that Emperorcou'd: 
forbear to laugh at him, as it appears by 
Anſwer. Do you imagine, Sir, that this 
ick, who in this manner Counterfeited- 
Maſtry of his Paſſions, had any other 
tue than that of concealing his Vices, and 
t when he order'd his Veins to be open'd he 
not more than once repent he had left his 
ill the power of putting him to Death? 
ew but a little nearer the falſe Bravery of 
s Man, and you will fee, that in making 
theſe fine Reaſonings on the Immortality of 
Soul, he ſought only to beat out of his Head 
fear of Death; he muſters up all his Forces 
put a good Face on the matter; he bites his 
nzue, for fear that he ſhou'd own that Pain 
wan Evil; he pretends, that Reaſonis able 
fender a Man J. Impafſhble, and inftead of 
umbling his Pride, . raiſes him above the 
rinity. He wou'd have much more oblig'd 
frankly to have confeſt the Weaknels 
Corruption of the Humane Paſſions, than 


* — * 


) Seneca m adoriuntur, tanquam Ingentes, Q ſupra yrtva- 

modum evetias opes adhuc augeret; quod que Studia civium 

| verteret; hortorum quo; amuenitare, & villarum magni- 

Mz quaſt principe m ſupergredere tur. Tacit. Ann. I. XIV. 
Tacit. Ann. L. XV. 

Sipiente ys ſe in Phalaridis tauro peruratuf, exelama tur iin 

, Cane nil 2 tintt. Epic, apud S2nec; 
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vii J Diſcourſe upon 


the former is, that The Reflections paſs in the W 


Vou tell me that ſome of your Friends h 


Inclinations were Naturally Vertuous. ! 


Fathers of the Church, who have affurid. 


X 


1 
0 


| | 

| 
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to have taken ſo much Pains to impoſe on 
The-Author of the Reflections has purſu'd ad 
ferent: Courſe, he expotes to view all the 
ſeries of Man, but tis of Man abandon 
his own Conduct, that he ſpeaks, and not 
Man enli 3 by the Knowledge of Chri 
anity, and ſupported by the Aſſiſtance of [ 
vine Grace: He ſhows how in ſpight of the 
forts of Reaſon, Pride and Self-Love do ne 
fail to lurk in the Secret Receſſes of the He; 
of Man, to exiſt there and to preſe 
Strength enough to diffuſe their Venom th 
the greateſt part of its Motions and Inclit 
tions. 
The Second Objection that has been m 
to you, and which bears a great Affinity v 


for the Subtilties of a Cenſorious Perſon, who puts 
HI Conſtruction upon the moſt indifferent Afi 


aflur'd you with all Sincerity, that they kn 
from their own Experience, that Men 
ſometimes do good without any other vi 
than that of Good; and often even with 
any view at all, either of Good or III, 
thro'a Natural integrity of Heart, inclin 
em to what is Good without thinking on it 

I wiſh it were permitted me to believe th 
Gentlemen upon their Word, and that it ve 
true that the Motions of Humane Nati 
were of themſelves Perfect, and that all 


then, Sir, how ſhall we reconcile the Tei 
ny of your Friends, with the Sentiments oft 


That all our Vertues without the aſſiſtance of On 
were but Viges diſguis d; that our Mill mo 


n 
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The Moral Reflections, &c. 11 
|: that its Condutt was ſtill more Blind, and that 
not to be wondred at, if in the midſt of ſo much 
het, Man was in a State of continual wandring. 
ther places they have expreſt themſelves in 
her ſtrain, for they have told us that in ſuch 
dition, The Prudence of Man never exercis'd 
n what was future, nor reſolvd on any thing 
with. 4 regard to Pride; that his Temperance 
rated no other e ce ſſe s, than thoſe which his Pride 
unde mn d be fore; that his Conſtancy ſupported 
w farther in Affllictions, than it was ſupported 
de; and in ſhort, that all his Vertues with that 
nal Pomp of Merit, which made em admir d, 
w other aim, than that very Admiration, the 
of Vain Glory and the Sentiments of Pride. 
orld of Authorities upon this Opinion are 
met with; but if I ſhou'd go about to 
te em regularly, I might engage my ſelf 
ps in ſome things, that wou'd not be to 
Tate: 1 3 | 
lappy,, and thrice happy, the Men who are 
d with that lively Faith, and ſupported 
hat Divine Grace, which correct all the ir- 
lar Inclinations of SeH-Love! If God has 
ow'd ſuch extraordinary favours on your 
nds, if he has already Sanctifyd 'em 
this World, I Subſcribe with all my 
it, to their Sanctification, and aſſure em 


the Moral Refletions do not in the leaſt con- 


them. And indeed, there is no ground 
agine that the Perſon who writ em had 

am at the Vertue of the Saints; ſince, as 
d you before, he applies himſelf only to 
5 as Corrupted, and as ſuch, maintains that 
0s almoſt always commit Evil, when his 
Love flatters him that he's doing Good; 
that he often is miſtaken when he's de- 
a | ſirous 


— — — 


Nature acts in him by Secret Springs, that 3 


enough upon the ſame ſubject That his 


Figure of a Saint, and that of a Devil in a fin 


Comparitons ſuſhciently make us Comprehe 
how that when Self- Love has ſeduc'd then 


FE. 
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nirous to make a judgment of himſelf becau 


unknown to him. In this unhappy State, 
which Pride is the Original of all his Inclinat 
ons, the Saints are the firſt to complain of t 
Corruption of Nature, and ſpeak of it in mo 
villifying terms than the Author of the Reſk 
oe do's. If ſometime or other you ſhou'd hy 
z fancy to peruſe the Paſſages, which I have, 
terv'd in their Writings upon this ſubject, y 
will be entirely convinced of this Truth; þ 
theſe paſſages are too long and too numerous 
be here Tranſcrib'd. as 

Montagne, whom I make ſome fſcruple 
quoting to you, after the Fathers of t 
Church, fays, in his manner, and happ 


has two different Faces; that in vain ſhe looks back 
herſelf, for ſhe onlyperceives the Face that Self-l 
Fas, difeuir'd, while the other is exposd tot 
that are not concern d in the Maſaqquerade. | 
durſt improve upon ſo bold a Metaphor 
wou'd ſay, that the Soul of Man Corrupted 
made like thoſe Medals which repreſent 


Face, and by the ſame ſtroaks.. Tis noth 
but the different pofition of thoſe that Mun. 
on it, that changes the Object; one Perſonſſ 
the Saint, and the other ſee's the Devil. I 


Pride do's fo efſectually blind the Reaſon 
diffuſes ſo great a Miſt over all its FacullM:2. 
that it is not able to make a right Jug: 
ofthe leaſt of our Inelinations, nor e 
to iclelf any certain Rules for our 00088": 
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bs, ſays Horace, in this World are like 
pan of Travellers, whom Night has ſurpriz'd 
hey + are paſſing thro a, Forre 7 They march on, 
ing on the hone ty of a. uide, who miſleads em. 
goes to the Right hand, another to rey Left, they 
rake ſeveral. Paths, and each believes his to be the 
one 5 the more he believes ſo, the farther he is 
of the way; but the” they all wander differently 
n each other, yet is the Cauſe the ſame; tis the : 
ide that deceiv'd 'em, and the Night that pre- 
nem from reftifying their miſtake. Is it poſſi- 
in more lively Colours, to paint the Blind- 
band Inquietudes of Man abandon'd to his 
Conduct, who hearkens to nothing but the 
uncil of his Pride, who thinks he's going on 
turally in a direct Courſe to what is Good, 
vho always fancies that the laſt Object he's 
queſt,of is the beſt ? Is it not certain, that 
the inſtant when he flatters himſelf that he's 
ng ſome Vertuous Action, *tis then he is 
t dangerouſly miſled by his own Heart? 
erecis 10 /great.a Number of Wheels which 
mpole the Movement of this Machine, and 
firſt! Cauſe is ſo conceal'd, that tho* we ſee 
at Hour the Hand point to yet we do 


014 994 2 y 


"at J\1 2 

erte „ Felut, Sitois, ubj paſim „ 
antes, n ger de tramite 751 8 e. 
juiftrorſum, bie dextrorſum abit; unus utrique 

77 [ed i, iNudir 3 1 Hor. Serm, L 2 > Sat. 3. 
The World's a Wood, in which all loſe their way, k 
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know! Which Spring, it is that carries it _ 
nd the whole Free of the Dial-plate. we 1 
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xii A Diſcourſe upon 
The Third Obje&ion which I am to anſper 
That abundance of Perſons complain of great obſey 
ty in the Senſe, and in the Expreſſion of theſe Refle 
ons. Obſcurity, as you know very well, Sir, 
always an Author's Fault. Reflections, or if 
leaſe Maxims and Sentences, as the World? 
pleas'd to call theſe, ought ever to be writ 
a cloſe ſtile, which permits not a Man to g 
all that perſpicuity to things that might het 
fird ; they are the firſt ſtroaks of a Picture 
which a Judicious Eye, with eaſe remarks t 
Niceneſs of the Art, and the Beauty of t 
Painter's deſign ; but this Beauty is not und 
ftood by all the World, for tho? in thele f 
a Stroaks the Colouring be wanting, yetareth 
I not for all that leſs Maſterly Drawn. Fort! 
. Reaſon it is, that the Reader ought to take ti 
= to penetrate into the full ſenſe and force oft 
= Words, and in his Mind to run over the wh 
& 2.7 > het 4 988 . 25 

1 extent of their Signification, before he procet 
to judgment. | 


The Fourth Objection I think, is 
theſe Maxims are almoſt every where too General 
you have been told, That 'tis a piece of Ini 
to extend to all Mankind the Defects that only bel 
= ts ſome particular Men. Beſides, what you i 
maate to me of the different Sentiments of y( 
i _Frfends upon this Subject, I am ſenſible oi vi 
is commonly obje&ed againit thoſe Perſons1 
take upon em to diſcover and condet 
Vices. Their Cenſure is look'd on to 

the Painters. own Picture and they 
tax'd with being like thoſe People that 
- troubld with the Yellow Jaundice, 
whom every thing appears yellow, becaulet 
are ſo themſelves. Now. if it were true, 5 
a Man cannot cenſure the Corruption of 
Heart in General, without feeling more 0 


% 
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Enſelf than another does, it muſt alſo be 
ited, that thoſe Sages of Greece, whoſe A- 
nthegms are deliver'd down to us by Dioge- 
Laertius, Were the moſt Corrupt Men of their 
ez the memory of Cato muſt be arraign'd' by 
ſame Rule, and he muſt be believ'd tobe the 
ſt profligate Perſon in the Roman Common- 
ith, becauſe he cenſur'd the vices of Rome. 
is is the Caſe, Sir, I conceive that the Au- 
r of the Reflections, whoever he is, has no 
iſe to complain of the ill Nature of the Per- 
that ſhall Condemn him, ſince the Buſineſs 


tter or a Wiſer Man than Cato. As for what 
ards his Terms, which are thought too Gene- 
have this to ſayfarther, that tis a difficult 
tter in Sentences, ſuch as theſe, to avoid em 
bout robbing 'em of all their Salt, and all 
Ir Spirit. Nor is this all, for Common Con- 
ation teaches us, when general Expreſſions 
used, to take 'em in a limitted Senſe, and 
t without any Body's inter poſing to inſtruct 
as for Example, when we hear it ſaid, The 
Jom went tomeet the King, The wholeCourt is over 
y d, every one knows that theſe ſorts of 


are of opinion, that theſe Reaſons are not 
cient to ſtop the Mouths of the Criticks, let 
add this, that when Gentlemen are ſo eaſily 


becauſe perhaps it touches em too ſenſibly, 
comes too home upon em. 
trertheleſs,this is certain, that both you and! 


not in the leaſt ſcandaliz'd at the Reflections, 
pean, thoſe who have an averſion for Hypro- 
„ and who ingenuouſly confeſs what they 


in them(glves, and what they obſerve in 


others. 


( 


Religion excepted, he will ſcarce be taken for 


preſſions only denote the greateſt part. If 


ddaliz'd at the terms of a general Cenſure, 


acquainted with agreat many Perſons, Who 


— — ——— — 


xiv A Diſcourſe upon 
others. Tho' few People are capable of th 
ing aright in this Caſe, or are willing tq 
themſelves the trouble to do it, and if 
chance they do, tis never without Self Ff 
ry. Bepleaſ'd to remember the Expreſſi 
Terence. | I am a Man, and pretend not toy 
empt from the Defects inherent to Humane Ny 
In this manner, Sir, it is, that we ſh( 
ſpeak, and inſtead of being angry with theq 
that ſhews us our Defects, inſtead of takin 
11] from the perſons who diſcover em ti 
ought we not rather to make ule of the [; 
they give us to detect our Selft-love and? 
and to ſecure our ſelves againſt the conti 
Attempts they make upon our Reaſon ? 
we ever expreſs Horror and Deteſtation en 
to thoſe two Vices which were the fatal C 

| of the Revolt of our Firſt Parent? Can we 
1 much decry thoſe unhappy Sources from wh 
| aroſe all the Miſeries of Mankind ? 
1 Let others think as they pleaſe of the / 
Reflections, for my part I look upon 'em tot 


| Ingenious Draught or Deſign of all the WW" 

Tricks aud Grimaces of the pretended Se 
| Philoſopher ; and fancy in every Stroke, 
the Love of Truth repreſented, pulling a 


ſhort, I confider theſe Maxims as the Inf 
ons of a great Maſter perfectly well vers 
the Art of Knowing Men, who admirab! 


| 
| Maſque, and ſhowing him juſt ſuch as hei 
| 


* 


+ Homo ſum, hu mani mbil aA NE Alienum. 
Heuutorr. Act, r. Sc. 2, Terent. 


—— 


* 
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is all the Parts they Play upon the Theatre 
this Warld, and who not only makes us take 
ce of the different Characters of that Actors 
t appear upon the Stage, but lifting up a 
ner of the Curtain, makes us obſerve, the The 
ver and the King in the Tragedy, are the 
y fame Perſons that Act the Doctor and 
e Buffoon in the Farce. I muſt confeſs to 
u I have not Read any thing in this Age, 
t has given me agreater Contempt for Man. 
made me more aſham'd of my own Vanity. 
incy, as often as I open the Book, I find 
nething that reſembles the ſecret motions 
my Heart. I enquire into my ſelf, to ex- 
ine whether the Author ſpeaks the Truth, 
d find generally, that both of my ſelf and 
hers, he ſpeaks more than we are willing he 
uld, and ſometimes more than I ever ima- 
nd. At firſt, I am fomething angry at him, 
d ſometimes bluſh to ſee how exactly he 
Divin'd, but I perceive the more I Read 
m, that if 1 do not learn to become more 
iſe, learn at leaſt to know that lam not fo, 
earn, in fine, by the Opinion he gives me of 
ſelf, not fooliſhly to fall into the admirati- 
of all thoſe Glareing Vertues that dazle us. 
ypocrites paſs their time but ſcurvily, in 
ading a Book of this Character. Take heed 
len, Sir, of Thoſe, who {peak ill of it, and be 
ur d that the true Reaſon why they do fo, is, 


they cou'd, all their Days, both from ather« 
Il themſelves. — — 


auſe they are enrag'd to ſee thoſe Myſteries 
reaPd, which they wou'd fo gladly conceal, 


But 


| 
. 
0 | . 


pleaſe, Diſcourſe, or Letter, it fignifie 


1 


xvi A Diſcourſe upon, &c. 

But I perceive, while I only intend, 
write you a Letter, I am inſenſibly en 
in a long Diſcourſe, call it which 


much, provided *tis ſo fortunate as to 
ceive you, in the ill Opinion that had 
given you of the Reflections, and that V 
me the Honour to believe me. 


„„ ; 


Tours, 


— —— 


oral Reflections. 


— 


Vertues, moſt commonly, are but Vices 
iſpuis'd, 


I. 


Hat we take for Vertues is commonly 

nothing elſe but the concurrence of ſe- 
Actions and ſeveral Intereſts, which 
r Fortune, or our own Induſtry contrives 
poſe to advantage; and 'tis not always 
a Principle of Valour that Men are Va- 
tor from a Principle of Chaſtity that Wo- 
are Chaft. 


Il. 

[Loves of all Flatterers the greateſt. 
III. | 

Ir all the diſcoveries that have been made 


ge Terra Incognita. 


* A IV. Self- 


the Land of Self-Love, there ſtill remains 
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IV. 


Self-Love is more ſubtle, than the u. 
ſubtle Man in the World. 


V. 


The duration of our Paſſions no more 
pends on us, than the duration of our Live 


VI. 


Paſſion often makes a Man of Senſe u 
nadoften makes a Fool Senſible. 


VII. 


Thoſe. great and ſhining Actions, vl 
Juſtre even dazles us, are repreſented by 
. Politicians as the effects of great deli 
whereas, for the moſt part, they are indee 
effects of Humour and Paſſjon. Thus the 
between Auguſtus and Antony, Which 1s 1 
buted to the Ambition each had of ma 
himſelf Maſter of the World, was per 
nothing but the effect of Jealouſy. 


VIII. 

| „ 

The Paſſions are the only Orators the, 
always ſure to perſwade. They are, as it Mie 
Nature's Art of Eloquence, the Rules of 
are infallible: and the plaineſt Man with 
fion, perſwades more than the moſt E101 
without it. | e 


In 
T 


ſ 
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IX. 


There is ſuch an Inherent Injuſtice and Self- 
reſt in the Paſſions, that *tis dangerous to 
oy 'em, and they are moſt to be diſtruſted 
1when they appear to be moſt reaſonable. 


X. 


here is in the Heart of Man a perpetual 
eſſion of Paſfions, inſomuch, that the ruin 
ne is almoſt always the riſe of another. 


XI. 
he Paſſions often beget other Paſſions 
quite contrary nature. Avarice ſome- 
ts produces Prodigality, and Prodigality 


rice : Weakneſs often makes a Man reſo- 
, and Fear bold. 


XII. 
z under the Veil of Religion and Honour, 
always appear thro the diſguiſe. 

XIII. 
emnation of our Inclinations, than of our 
XIV. 


len are not only apt to for get Kindneſſes 


hjuries, but even to hate thoſe Who have 
= =&3 - oblig'd 


ar all the care we take to conceal our Paſ- 


ur Self-Love bears more impatiently the 


— 
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oblig'd 'em, and to ceaſe to hate thoſe y 
have us'd *em ill. The trouble of returning} 


vours and revenging Wrongs, ſeems a lays 
to em, which they don't eaſily ſubmit to. 


XV. | 


Tue Clemency of Princes is often noth 
but a piece of Policy, to gain the AﬀeRion 
their Subjects. EGF 


XVI. 


That Clemency which is cry'd up as a Vert 
is practis'd ſomtimes out of Vanity, ſo 
times out of Lazineſs, often out of Fear, 
almoſt always out of a mixture of all three 
_ gether, e 


XVII x 


The Moderation of Perſons in Proſpe 
proceeds from the Calm that good Fort 
gives to their Humour and Temper. n 


XVIII. 


Moderation is a fear of falling into that 
vy and Contempt, which thoſe deſerve 
are intoxicated with their good Fortune: 
a vain Oftentation of the force of our M 

And, in ſhort, the Moderation of Men in 
moſt exalted condition, is a deſire ofappet 
greater than their Fortune. 


1 


XIX. 


e have all of us ſtrength enough to bear the 
ſortunes of other People. 


XX. 


Art of confining their Troubles to their 
n Breaſts. 


XXI. 


ch, in truth, is nothing but a fear to look 
the Face. So that this Conſtancy and this 
tempt may be ſaid to be to their Mind, 
t the Handkerchief is to their Eyes. 


XXII. 
niloſophy makes nothing to Triumph over 
and future Evils, but the preſent Triumph 
that. 3 „ | 
XXIII. 


ey People are acquainted with Death : 
generally ſubmit to it, not out of reſolu- 
but inſenſibility and cuſtom 3 and the 
teſt part of Men dye, only becauſe they 
tavoid dying. | 


XXIV. 


ken great Men are dejected with the 


* 
- 


— A 3: - length 
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The Conſtancy of the Wiſe is no more than 


riminals, when led to Execution, affect fa 
etimesaconſtancy anda contempt of Death, 


Moral Reflections. 
length of their Misfortunes, they diſcover 
*twas the force of their Ambition, and not 
their Soul, that ſuſtain'd em; and, that hy 
ing a great Vanity, Heros are made juſt |j 
other Men. | | 


XXV. 


Greater Vertues are requir*d to bear ag 
Fortune, than an Ill one. 


ll - XXVI. 


The Sun and Death are two Things t 
4 cannot ſteadily be lookt on. 


XXVII. 


Men are often vain, even of the moſt( 

minal Paſſions: But Envy is a Cowardly 

Shameful Paſhon which no body ever date 

\ own. 


XXVIII. 


Jealouſy is in ſome ſort juſt and rei 
able, ſince it only tends to preſerve a 6 
which belongs to us, or, which we believet 

belong to As: Whereas Envy is a Mad 
that canot bear the good of others. 


XXIX. 


The ill we do expoſes us, not ſo mut 
Perſecution and Hatred, as our good quil 


XXX 
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xXX. | 


We have more Power than Will: And *tis 
en to excuſe our ſelves to our ſelves, that 
fancy things impoſſible to be effected. C 


XXXI. 


f we had no Defects of our own, we ſhould 


take ſo much Pleaſure, as we do, to re- | 
tk Defects in others. ob 
alouſy is fed by doubts, and either be- 1 
es Madneſs, or ceaſes, as ſoon as doubt is F 
nd into certainty. | 
'K 
XXXIII. al 
ride always indemnifies it ſelf one way or ? | | 
er, and loſes nothing, even when it re- . 
ces Vanity, 15 
ve were not Proud our ſelves, we hou'd 0 
complain of the Pride of others. 1 


XXXV. 
nde is equal in all Men, and the difference 


1 in the means and the manner of ſhew- 
. eme 0 


A4 xx r © i 
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XXXVI. 


Nature, who ſo wiſely has fitted the Org 
of our Body to make us happy, ſeems like 
to have beſtow'd Pride on us, on purpoſe, 3 
were, to ſave us the pain of knowing our! 
perfections. 


XXXVII. 


Pride has a greater ſhare than good Nat 
in our reprehending People for their Fau 
and we reprove em not ſo much to ame 
them, as to makes them believe we are free 

thoſe faults our ſelves. 


XXXVI. 


We make Promiſes according to our Ha 
and keep em according to our Fears. 


XXXIX. 


Intereſt ſpeaks all ſorts of Languages, 
acts all ſorts of Parts, even that of the d 
tereſted Perſon. 


XL. 


Intereſt, which blinds ſome People, en lig 
Others. 

| 1 7 Fe 34 
— 
The Men that apply themſelves too m 


to little Things, commonly become incap 
of great. 5 Bay 


Moral Refle#ioxs. 
XLII. 


Ve have not ſtrength enough to follow ali 
dictates of our Reaſon. 


XLIII. 


Man often fancies he governs himſelf, 
en he is govern'd : And while he with his 
derſtanding aims at one mark, his Affecti- 
;inſenfibly carry him off to another. 


XLIV. 
Strength and Weakneſs of Mind are im- 
per terms: They are, in reality, nothing 
the good or ill diſpoſition of the Organs of 
Body. 

XLV. 


he Caprice of our r Humour is more fantaſti- 
even than that of Fortune. 


XLVI. 

The fondneſs, ox indifibretice which the Phi- 
of Self-Love, which ought no more to be 
ice of Colours. 

XLVI. 


] 
1 


is our Humour which ſets the Price on 
the Things which we receive from Fortune. 


XLVII. Hap- 


phers had for Lite, was nothing but a re- 


puted, than the reliſh of the Palate, or the | 
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XLVIII. 


Happineſs is in the Taſte, and not in! 
Things; and 'tis a Man's having that which 
Loves, that makes him happy, and not yl 
others think lovely. | 


XILIX. 


We are never ſo happy or unhappy, a 
imagine. 


I. 


Thoſe who are conceited of their Me 
take a Pride in being unhappy, that they m 
make others, and themſelves, believe they 
worthy to be the mark of Fortune. 


Nothing ought ſo much to leſſen the Satisfal 

on we take in our ſelves, as to ſee that ve d 

approve at one time, what we approv4 
another. 


LII. 


Whatever difference there may appear 
be in Mens Fortunes, there is ſtill a cert! 
compenſation of good and ill in all, that mil 
em equal. ” 


LIII 


Let Nature give never ſo many advantag 
ꝛtis not ſhe alone, but Fortune in conjundl 
with her that makes a Hero. LIV. 


/ 
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LIV. 


he contempt of Riches was in the Philo- 
hers a ſecret defire to revenge on For- 
ie the injuſtice ſhe had done to their Merit, 
deſpifing thoſe Goods which ſhe had deny'd 
: Twas an Art to ſecure themſelves from 


. 2 


the ordinary one of Riches. 
LV. 


Our hatred for Favourites is nothing but 
love of Favour. The indignation we con- 
re at our not poſſeſſing it our ſelves, is 
thid and ſoften'd by the contempt we ex- 
x for thoſe who do poſſeſs it; and we re- 
em our Reſpect, not being able to deprive 
of that Which procures em the Reſpect 
all the World. 


LVI. 

lomake a Fortune in the World, Men uſe 

the means poſſible to appear to have made 

already. 7 bs | 
Ln. 


ho Men value themſelves on their great 


ons, they are net often the effects of a 


at deſign, but the effects of Chance. 
r 


1 
a 


dur Actiens ſeem to have their lucky and 
: 195 un - 


diſgrace of Poverty ; *twas a by-way to ar⸗ 
e at Eſteem, which they cou'd not come at 


L 4, 
Af 
1 
+ 
1 
1 
1 
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unlucky Stars, to which is owing 2 9 


part of the Praiſe or Diſpraiſe which is piy 
em. 


LIX. 


Iuhhere is no accident fo unfortunate but 
Prudent will make ſome advantage of it; 
any ſo fortunate that the Imprudent vill 
turn to their prejudice. 


LX. 


Fortune turns every thing to the advant 
ol thote ſhe favours. 


LXI. 


The Happineſs and Unhappineſs of 
depend no lets on their Humour, than on! 
Tune. 


LXII. 


Sincerity is an openneſs of Heart. 
found in very few People: And that which 
ſee commonly is not it, but a ſubtle Diſſim 
tion to gain the confidence of others. 


LXIII. 


Our aver ſion to Lying is often an imperi 
tible Ambition of making our affirmationst 
ſiderable, and of procuring our afſertionsi 
_entertain'd with a Religious reſpect. 


—— 


LXIV. To 


— ——ſ— — 
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LXIV. - 


ruth does not ſo much good in the World 
appearances do miſchief. 7 


LEV. | 1 


o Encomiums are thought too great 
Prudence, yet it cannot inſure us the leaſt 


nt. ö 

LXVI. | g | 
Man of Senſe and Ability ought to aſſign 
is ſeveral Intereſts their proper place, and } 


urſue ?em in their order. But this order | | 
Greedineſs often diſturbs, putting us on 


. — 


ing after ſo many things at once, that, too 

ous of the leſs important, we mils the þ 

econfiderable. [3 

| > 45 n . a | 1 
LXVII. 2 ge i 

good Grace is to the Body, what good 

e is to the Mind. | 


LXVII 


[is hard to define Love. All that can be 

of it, is, that in the Soul *tis a luſt of 
e; in the Spirits tis a Sympathy; and in 
ody, tis nothing but'a ſecret and delicate 


b 


of Enjoyment after a great many dif- 


lan. 4-" 
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LXIX. 


If there 1s ſuch a thing as Love, pure and fl 
from any mixture of our other Paſſions, 
that Love which lies conceal'd at the hott 
of the Heart, and is not known even to « 
felves. | 


LXX. 


There's no diſguiſe which can long con 
Love where it is, or feign it where it is not 


LXXI. 


There are few People but are aſham'l i 
they ever Lovd one another, when they Lt 
one another no longer. 0 


LXXII. 
To judge of Love by moſt of its effects, 


wou'd think it was more like Hatred t. 
Kindneſs. 


LXXII. 
There are ſome Women to be found t 
never had an Intrigue; but rarely any tc 
found that never had but one. 

EXXIV. 

There is no more than one ſort of Love; 

there are a thouſand different Copits 
it. | 


LXXV. 


LXXV. 


ye can no more than Fire ſubſiſt without 
ntinual motion : The Minute it ceaſes to 
ve or Fear it ceaſes to Live. 


LXXVI. 


is with true Love, as with Apparitions ; 
ting every, Body talks of, but few have 


LXXVII. 


ore lends his Name to many a Correſpon- 
ce which is attributed to him, in which he 


inſated at Venice. 
LXXVIII. 


ſhe Love of Juſtice in moſt Men, is nothing 
a fear of ſuffering by Injuſtice. 


LXXIX. 


lence is the ſafeſt courſe for the Man that 
uſts himſelf. 


LXXX. 


de thing that makes us ſo changeable in 
friendſhips, is, that tis difficult to know 


qualities of the Soul, and eaſy to know | 


t of the Underſtanding, 


LXXXI. We 
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no more ſhare than the Doge has in what is 


o 
: 
rc 
— — — — — m 
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16 


Ne cannot Love any thing but with'z fes 
to our felves, and we do but purſue our lu 
nation and Pleaſure, when we prefer 
Friends to our ſelves zy et, *tisthisp refers 
alone, that can make our Friendſhip fin 
and perfect. 


LXXXII. 


Our Reconciliation with our Enemies i; 
thing but a defire of bettering our Condit 
2 wearineſs of the ſtate of War, and a fes 
ſome miſchievous event. | 


LXXXIII. 


The thing which Men call Friendſhips 
thing but Partnerſhip, a mutual regard 
their ſeveral Intereſts, and an exchinge 
good Offices; *tis in ſhort, nothing but a T 
fick, in which Self-Love always propoſe 
its ſelf in ſomething or other, to be a gain 


IXXXIV. 


"Tis more diſhonourable to diſtruſt 
Friends than to be deeeiv'd by 'em. 


LXXXV. 


We often fancy that we Love the Pet 
that are greater in Power than our ſel 
. when *tis Intereſt alone thas is the cal 


this Kindneſs. We devote not our ſelve 
25 x 


4 - 
| 
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n for the good we deſire to do em, but 
the good we deſire to receive from em. — 


LXXXVI. 


ur own Diſtruſt juſtifies the Deceit of o- 
oV. | 


LXXXVII 


en wou'd not live long in Society together, 
hey were not the Bubbles of one another. 


L XXII. t] 


elf-Love encreaſes or leflens in our eſteem 

good qualities of our Friends, in proportion 

ke ſatis faction we take in them: And we 

ge of their Merit by their manner of living 
us. 


LXXXIX. | fl 


very Body complains of his Memory, but: 
body of his Judgment. 


XC. 

our Converſation in the World, we pleaſe 

er by our Faults, than by our Good Quali- 
XCl. 

| be greateſt Ambition has not the leaſt ap- 

ance of Ambition, when it finds the thing 

d to, abſolutely impoſſible to beattain'd. 

*B xCII. To 


b 
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To undeceive a Wan prepoſieſt with his, 
Merit, is to do him as ill an office, 


which was done ta the Mad-man at J 


who fancy'd all the Ships which arriv'din 
Harbour were his own. 
TIN AL 2. 


XCIII. 


Old people Love to give goorl Precept 
comfort themſelves on their being no 1g 
in a condition to give ill Examples. 


Xv. 


Great Titles debaſe; inſtead of height 
the Perſons, who know not hay. to fup 
em. 


KCV. 


A certain ſign ofa Mans having an ext 
dinary Merit, is ta ſee thoſe who eim 
moſt, conſtrain'd to Commend him. 


VI. 
* . $ l a : 2 
Fi 


There ate ſome Ungrateful Perſons wit 


Teſs to be blam'dfor their Ingratitude, v 
their Benefactors. | 


Xn. 


"Twas a miſtake, when People made 
and judgment to be two differenr things: 
Judgment is nothing but a greater deh 


t, that penetrates into the bottom of things, 
ſerves all that ought to be obſerv'd, and diſ- 
ers thoſe things which ſeem'd impoſſible to 
lifcover'd. From whence it muſt be con- 
ded, that *tis the greateſt extent of Wit, 
ich produces all the effects which are attri- 
ted to Judgment. 17 5 


XCVIII. 


lrery Man has aſſurance enough to boaſt of 
Honeſty, but no one has impudence enough 
boaſt of his Underſtanding. ED 
XCIX. 


he Politeneſs of the Underſtanding con- 
in inventing obliging things with delicacy, 


68 


The Galantry of the Underſtanding lies in 


ing infinuating things after an agreeable 
mer. 


Cl. 


toften happens, that things preſent them 


es to our Mind more finiſh'd than the 
nd can make em, with a great deal of Art. 


CII. 


The Underſtanding is always the Bubble of 


kaſſions. 


— 
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* 2 CIII. They * 


ficial and imperfect. 


ways exempt from it. 
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CIIL 


They that are acquainted with the ex 
of their Underſtanding, are not always 
quainted with the extent of their Honeſiy, 


CIV. 


Men and Actions have their point of ſig 
There are ſome that muſt be ſeen near to m 
a right Judgment of em; and others, that 
never ſo well to be judg'd of, as when at 
diſtance. 


CV. 

That Man is not a reaſonable Man, wh 
Chance throws upon Reaſon, but he 
knows, diſtinguiſhes and taſtes it. 

CVI. 

To know things well, tie neceſſary to kn 
the particulars of *em But as thoſe are 
molt infinite, our knowledge 1 is always ſup 

cyun. 

Tis one ſort of Coquetry, to affect to be 


Cvll. 


The Underſtanding cannot, for any h 
time, Act the part of Paſſion. 


CVIV. Yo 
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CIX. 


oung Men change their Inclinations thro? 
t of Blood, and Old Men keep theirs thro? 
tom. | 


CX. 


en are of nothing ſo Liberal, as of their 
ice. 


CXI. 


he more a Man Loves a Miſtreſs, the 
rer he is to Hate her. | 


CxXII. 


he defects of our Minds increaſe, as we 
y old, like thoſe of our Faces. 


CXIII. 


me Marriages may be advantageous, but 
e can be delicious. 


CXIV. 


e are never to be comforted on our being 
ted by our Enemies, and betray'd by our 
nds, yet are often well enough pleas'd to 
both cheated and betray'd by our own 
— | | 


CXV. 


is as eaſy to deceive ones ſelf without per- 
E 8 3 Celving 


— 


—U— —— — — "er IEA 
. 
ol 


* * 
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ceiving it, as *tis difficult to deceive oths 
without being perceiv'd. 


CRVI. 


Nothing is leſs ſincere, than the manner 
asking and giving advice. He that asks it, 
pears to have a reſpectful deference fort 
Opinion of his Friend, tho all he aims at, 
gaining an approbation of his own, and . 
ranting his Conduct by the others Author 
And he that adviſes,requites the confidence 
pos'd in him, with an ardent and diſintereſt 
Zeal, tho moſt commonly he has no other e 
in the Council he gives, than his own late 
or Reputation. 


CXVII. 


The moſt fubtle fort of Tricking, is to kn 
well how to feign our ſelves caught in 
Snares that are laid for us ; and never are 
fo eafily deceiv'd, as when we are contri! 
how to deceive others. | 


CX VIE. 


Our intention of never deceiving any bo 
expoſes us to be often deceiv'd. 
CXIX. 
We are ſo us'd to appear in Maſquerade 
others, that at laſt we appear in Maſquerads 


our ſelves, 


Cx, 


en are oftner Treacherous out of Weak- 
than out of any form'd defign, 


Cxxl. 


en often do Good, that they may be: as 
o Ill, vith imponity.” 


CXXIL. 


weare able to reſiſt our Paffions, tis more 
their weakneſs than our ſtrength. - 


CXXH. 


i'd have, were we never to flatter our 
es, 


CXXIV. 


he moſt ſubtle Men affect all their Life 
eto condemn Tricking, that they may 
e uſe of it on ſome great occafion, and for 
important intereſt. 


cxxv. 


he common oraftice of Tricking, is the 
ofa little Underſtanding ; Tricking being a 


In one place, ang expoſes himſelf in ano- 


* B 4 CXXVI. Tricks 


-— 
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[wou'd' be but a little Pleaſure which we 


ol a diſguiſe, by which a Man hides him- 
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CXXVI. 


Tricking and Treachery, proceed from 
thing but want of Capacity. 


CXXVII. 


The certain way to be Cheated, is to far 
ones ſelf more Cunning than others. 


CXXVIIL 


Too great Subtlety is falſe Delicacy, ; 
true Delicacy 1s real Subtlety. | 


CXXIX. 


The dulneſs of ſome People, is often proteſ 
on enough to ſecure em from being imp, 
on by a Man of Senſe. 


Cxxx. 


Weakneſs of Mind is the only defect ti 
cannot be amended. | 


CXXXI, | 
The leaſt defect in Women who are ſo 
abandon'd as to make adyances, is to m 
adyances. | 
CXXXI. 


Lis eaſier to be Wiſe for other People, 5 
tor our ſelves, 


CXXXI1 


9 


* 44 — — — 
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Wo +0 4110 


he only good Copies, are thoſe which ex- 
the ridiculouſneſs. of bad Originals. 


CXXXIV. 


en are never ſo ridiculous for the quali- 


cxxxv. 


Man is ſome times as different from him- 
as he is from others. 


CxxxvI. 
here are ſome people who wou'd never 
e been in Love, if they had never heard of 
ſe, 8 
CXXXVII. 


Vhen Vanity does not make us talk, we 
but very little. en 


CXXXVIII. 


e chooſe to talk ill of our ſelves, rather 
L not talk at all of our ſelves. ; 


cxxxlx. 


ne of the Reaſons why we meet with ſo 
keople who appear reaſonable and agree- 
im Converſation , is, that there is 
uy any Body who does not think 2 : 
What 


they have, as for thoſe they affect to have. 


- preſs a great deal in a few words, ſo little M 


* 
* 

7 

Tx” ” 
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what he has a Mind to ſay, than how pet 
nently to anſwer to what is ſaid to him. þ; 
the Men of the beſt Senſe and moſt 00 
plarfance, content themſelves with only y; 
tending an attention, at the ſame time that? 
obſervable, their Eyes and Minds are wandri 
from what is ſaid to em, and they are imp; 
ent to return to what they long to ſay ; inſte 
of confidering, that this violent purſuing thi 
own pleaſure, is but an indifferent way: 
pleaſe or perſwade others, and that attentive 
to hear and properly to reply, are the great 
Perfections any Man can be Maſter of, to 
him for Converſation, = 


CXL. 


A Man of Senfe wou'd be often at a grievy 
lofs, were it not for the Company of Fools, 


CXLI. 


We often make our boaſts that we are nei 
out of humour; and are ſo vain, that ce v 


net think our felves bad Company: 


As tis the Character of great Wits to e 


on the contrary, have the Gift of ſpeakt 
much, and ſaying nothing. 
CXLIII. 
is more from an eſteem of our own Opit 
on that we extol the good Qualities of ot 
People, than from an eſteem of their me 


2 . 


\ 


/t 
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ye are deſirous to receive Praiſe, when 


CXILIIV. 


o body Loves to Praiſe another, and never 
zit without Self- intereſt. Praiſe is an art- 
diſguis'd and delicate Flattery, which by 
rent ways fatisfhes both the Giver and Re- 
er. One accepts it as the reward of his 
it; the other gives it to ſhow his Equity 
Diſcernment. Aids, © 1 


CXLV. 


e often chooſe ſuch Praiſes as carry 
ome along with em, and which, by a fide 
' expoſe, ſome defects in the Perſon com- 

ded, that we durſt not diſcover after ano- 


manner. 
* 
Ve commonly Praiſe, only to be Prais'd. 
CXLVII. 
ev People are Wiſe enough to prefer the 
roof that does em good, to the Praiſe that 


ys em. 


CALVIN. 


here are ſome Reproaches which are 


ſes, and ſome Praiſes which are Detracti- 


| CXLIX. The 


. 1 6 * 
* * 
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CXLIX. 


To refuſe Praiſe, is to deſire to) be u 
over again. = 


CL. 


The deſire of deſerving the Praiſes given 
ſtrengthens our Vertue : And thoſe which 
given to our Wit, Valour, or Beauty, 
tribute to encreaſe *em. 


CLI. 


*Tis more difficult for us to avoid he 
Govern'd, than to Govern others. 


CLII. 


If we did not Flatter our ſelves, the Þ 
tery of others cou'd never hurt us. 


CLIII. 


Nature gives Merit, and Fortune ſets i 
Work. 


CLIV.- 


Fortune breaks us of many Faults, V 
Reaſon never could do. 


CLV. 
| There are ſome People, who with Merit 


Diſguſtſul, and others, who with great Fil 
are Agreeable. 
SE: CLVI. I 


„ — 
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CLVI. 

here are ſome People whoſe whole Merit 

in ſay ing and doing Fooliſh Things advan- 


ouſly, and who wou'd ſpoil all ſhould they 
their Conduct. 


CLVII. 


e Glory of great Men ought always to 
neaſur'd by the Means they took to acquire 


o 


CLVIIL. 


attery is a falſe Coin, which wou'd have 
urrency, but for our Vanity. 


Ws 
['s not enough for a Man to have great 


lities, he muſt have the good Government 
m TOO, * 9 


CLX. 5 | 
et an Action be never ſo Glorious, it ought — 
to paſs for Great, when ?tis not the effect of 
reat Deſign, | \ 


CLXI. 


here ought to be a certain proportion be- 
en our Actions and our Deſigns, if we 
Vans all the effects which they are able 

ves. N 


11 CLXI. The 


do. >a. 
* * 


CLxXII. 


The Art of knowing how to uſe indiff 
Qualifications, gains, as it were, by ſte 
the eſteem ot the World, and often procu 
Man more Reputation, than real Merit ye 


do. 3 
Clin. 


7 f. 


The conduct of ſome People, 3 in a thou 
inſtances appears ridiculous, tho the ſe 
Reaſons for“ em are 2 8 Wiſe and very 5 


clxiv. 


' Tis eaſier to ita avorthy: of the Emp 


ments we have not than worthy of thoſe 
have. Gi 


CLXV. 


Our Merit gains us the eſteem of Met 
Senſe, and our Stars the efteem of the Vul 


CL&VI. 


The World ds abe Appearance: 
Merit, oftner than Merit it ſelf. 


CLXVII. 


_ Covetouſneſs i is more oppoſite to \ OEcon 
eee 0 Pitt 


Wer 240 


CLXIX, H 
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CLXVIII. 


jope, deceitful as it is, ſerves at leaſt, to 
us thro a pleaſant Road to our Lives end. 


8 CLXIxX. 


if 
, - 


111 


. 
= 


Vhile Lazineſs and Timerouſneſs reftrain 
rithin the bounds of our Duty, our Vertue 
kn runs away with all the Honour of it. 


F; 
I CLXX. 


Tis diſncult to Judge whether a clear, open 
| honourable Proceeding, be the efte& of 
wity, OF neee | 


CLXXI. 


ſertues are loft in Intereſt, as Rivers are loſt 


ClXxxXI. 


ye well examine the ſeveral conſequences 
ur being out of Humour, we ſhall find, that 
nakes us wanting to more Duties, than In- 


* _ 4 + 
Lias GIXKH. 
+444 | - ; 


here are ſeveral ſorts of Curioſity: One 
proceeds from Intereſt, which enclin sus 
lire to learn thoſe things which may be 
ul to us + And the other from Pride, which 
from a defire of knowing thoſe things 
v other People are Ignorant of. 

N 8 CLXXIV. 'Tis 


ehre 
- * y — % 
= 


- 3a; | % | Wh £5 
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CLXXIV. 


»Tis better to employ the Faculties of 
Mind to ſupport the Misfortunes which 
happen to us, than to foreſee thoſe which! 
happen. $3 6 | 


CLXXV. 


Conſtancy in Love is a perpetual Incon 
cy, that cauſes us to fix our Heart ſucce 
ly on all the Qualities of the Perſon we]. 
ſome times giving preference to one, { 
times to another : So that this Conſtanc 
nothing but an Inconſtancy reſtrain'd and 
fin'd toone and the ſame object. 


CLXXVI. 


There are two ſorts of Conſtancy in 1 
One proceeds from our finding continuall 
the Perſon belovꝰd new Motives for our L 
and the other, proceeds from our making 
point of Honour to be Conſtant. 


Perſeverance, is neither Praiſe nor BI 
worthy, becauſe *tis only the continuand 
ſome Inclinations, and ſome Sentiments V 
Men neither give nor take away from th 


- 


CLXXVII 
What makes us love new Acquaintance 


not ſo much our being weary of the old, 


* 
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eaſure we take in change, as a diſguſt to find 
; ſelves not ſufficiently admir'd by thoſe 
ho are too well acquainted with us, and a 
Wope of being more admir'd by thoſe who are 
acquainted with us ſo well. | 


CLXXIX. 


We ſome times with Levity complain of our 
ends, to juſtify before hand our own Levity. 


CLXXX. 


Our Repentance is not ſo much a Remorſe 
the III which we have done, as a Fear of 
e111 which may happen to us. 


CLXXXI. 


There is an Inconſtancy which proceeds from 
eLevity of the Mind, or from its Weakneſs 

at cauſes it to receive all the opinions of 

der People; and there is another which is 

Ire excuſeable, which proceeds from a diſguſt 

things. | 


cLXXXII. 


es are mixt to compound Vertues, as 
ſons are to compound Medicines : Prudence 

ngles and tempers em, and makes uſe of em 

feeſsfully againſt the maladies of Life. 


cLXXXIII. 


his muſt be acknowledg'd to the Honour of 
tue, that the greateſt misfortunes of Men 
thoſe that befal 'em from their Crimes. - 

„ CLRXNIV. We 
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we depiſe all thoſe who have no Vertues at 


Intereſt, as any Vice can be. 


Health. 


and Vices. 


ClXXXIV. 
We confeſs our Faults to repair by our $ 
cerity the damage they have done us ini 
Minds of others. 


CLXKKXV. 


There are Heroes in Evil as well as in Gol 
CLXXXVI. 


We deſpiſe not all thoſe who have Vices;| 


CLXXXVII. 


The name of Vertue is as ſerviceable to 


CLXXXVIII. 


The Health of the Soul is no more to be 
pended on, than that of the Body; and tho 
appear ſecure from Paſſions, we are not lel 
danger of being hurried away with em, t 
we are of falling ſick, when we are in pet 


CLXXXI. 


Nature ſeems to have markt out to e 
Man at his Birth, the bounds of his Ver 


| ( 
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. be 


t belongs only to Great Men to have great 
Wults. | | 


CXCI. 


* 


ices may be ſaid to wait for us in the courſe 
our Lives, like the Hoſts of fo many Inns, 
h whom ſucceſſively we are forc'd to Lodge; 

[| doubt whether Experience wou'd teach 
to avoid em, if it was permitted us twice to 
vel the ſame Road. 


CXCII- 


hen Vices leave us, we flatter our ſelves 
th the Behef that we leave thean. 


CxClII. 


here are Relapſes in the Diſtempers of the 
ul, as in thoſe of the Body: What we take 
a Cure is moſt commonly nothing but an 
gement, or a change of Diſeaſe. 


- CXCIV. 


he defects of the Soul are like Wounds in 
Body : Let what care ſoever be taken to 
em, the Scar always appears, and they 
every Minute in danger of breaking out 
mn. : | | 
CXCV. : 

Wat prevents us often from giving up our 
R lelves 
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ſelves to one fingle Vice, is, we have a pri 
many Vices. | 


We eaſily forget. our Faults when they ; 
known only to our ſelves. 


a 
Il CXCVI. 
| | There are ſome People of whom we 
: never believe any lil, unleſs we lee it; bf 
1 there are none in whom we ought to be { 
| priz'd to ſee it. 26 
| CXCVII. 
| wee raiſe the Reputation of ſome, toy 


= down that of others : and ſometimes the Pri 
| of Conde, and Mareſchal de Turenne, wou'd not 
4 ſo much extoll'd, if it were not with an int 
tion of leſſening either one or the other int 
i compariſon. £ 


Cxcix. 

Thedeſire of appearing to be a Man of Set 

and Ability, often hinders a Perſon from bei 

{uch. 5 
8 


Vvertue wou'd not go ſo far, if Vanity 
not bear her company. 


; Ct. 


The Man that fancies he's able to live vi 
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tall the World, is very much miſtaken ; but 

that fancies there's no living without him, 
7 


miſtaken much more. , 
1 - 


The pretended accompliſh'd Men are thoſe 
ho diſguiſe their Defects from others and 
emſelves. The true accompliſh'd Men are 
joſe who perfectly know their own' Defe&s, 
Wd confeſs em. | 


CClII. 


1 


The true accompliſh'd Man, is one who 
lues himſelf on nothing. 


CCI. 


Womens Coyneſs is only a Dreſs or Paint 
hich they uſe as an addition to their Beauty. 


CV. 


Womens Honour is often nothing but a 
ve tor their Eaſe and their Reputation. 


CCVI. 


A certain proof of a Mans being truly Ac- , 
n, is to be willing always to be ex- 
d to the view of accompliſh'd Men. 


ccvll. 


Folly attends us cloſe in all the ſeveral Ages 
Lite. If ſome one Man appears Wiſe, tis 
ly becanſe his Follies are proportion'd to his 
be and Fortune. 8 „ 
| 8 85 C 3 CCVIIl. There 


it 
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CCVIII. 


There are ſome Silly People who are ſenſibidl. 

of their Simplicity, and make a Wile ule 0 q 

"It | J. 
Cix. 

The Man who lives without Folly, is no f 

fo Wile as he fancies. We 


CCX,---- 


As we grow Old we grow more e Fooliſh and Fa 
more Wie. | 4 
| 


CCXI. 


| There are ſome Men like Ballads, in requel 
only for 4 While. | 


CCXU. 3 

the 

The generality of the World never judge 0 le 
Men, but by their Reputation or by thei 
Fortune. 5 by 
5 ba 
Cox. ® 

| I dy 
The Love of Glory, theÞeir of Shame, tu 
Deſign of making a Fortune, the Deſire 5 
rendring Life Eaſy and Agreeable, and a may” 
licious Humour of pulling down others, ar. 
Ae the cauſes of that Valour to much cele 1 
rated among Nlen. | q 


RV 1 
W 
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Valour in Private Soldiers is a hazardous 
Trade they have taken up to get a livelihood 


by Re 
CCXV. 


Perfe& Courage and compleat Cowardice are 
two extreams, which Men ſeldom arrive to. 
The ſpace that is between em is vaſt, and con- 
uns all the other ſorts of Courage, which dif- 
fers too no leſs from one another, than Mens 
faces and Humours. There are ſome Men, 
who freely expoſe themſelves at the begin- 
ning of an Action, but abate of their warmth 
2 are diſheartned if it continues. There 
ive ſome that content themſelves when they 
ye done what was neceflary to maintain 
their Honour to the World, and do little 
beyond that. *Tis obſervable, ſome People are 
not always equally Maſters of their Fears. O- 
ters are ſome times carry'd away by general 
Tercors. Others, advance to the Charge be- 
aule they dare not ſtay at their Poſts. Some, 
by accuſtoming themſelves to ſmaller dangers, 
harden their Courage and fit themſelves fot 
renturing on greater. Some are brave with a 
word, but fear a Musket Shot. Others, are 
mconcern'd at a Musket, but afraid of a 
word. All theſe ſeveral forts of Courage a- 
gee in this, that Night increafing Fear, and 
concealing all that is either well or ill done, 11 
pives every body the Liberty of ſparing them 
klves. There is {till another more general Re- 9 
ard that a Man has for himſelf; for no body 
pon occaſion does ſo much as he wou'd be ca- 
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pable of doing, were he ſure to come {fel 
off. So 'tis plain, that the Fear of Deat 
conſiderably detracts from our Courage. 


CCXVI. 


Perfect Courage conſiſts in doing that wit 
out Witneſſes, which it wou'd be capable 
doing before all the World. 


CCXVIL 


Intrepidity is an extraordinary Force of th 
Soul,thatiraiſes it above all the Troubles, Diſo 
ders and Emotions, Which the proſpect of gre; 
Dangers is able to excite: And ' tis by thi 
force of Soul, that Heroes keep themlelye 
Serene and Undiſturb'd, and preſerve the fre 
_ uſe oftheir Reaſon inthe midſtof the moſt (1 
prizing and amazing Accidents. 


CCXVII. 


Hypocriſy is a Homage that Vice pays t 
Vertue. | | 


CCXIX. 


Moſt Men expoſe themſelves in War enoug 
do fave their Honour, but few are willing al 
ways to expole themſelves, ſo much as is necel 
fary to render the deſign ſuccesful for he 
they do expoſe themſelves. | 


2 


Voanity, Shame, and above all, Conſtitutid 
make up very often the Courage of Men, ant 
the Vertue of Women. COXM Me 
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CCXXI. 


en wou'd not loſe their Lives, yet wou'd 
1 acquire Glory: Which is the reaſon that 
ve Men ſhew more Dexterity and Wit to 
id Death, than the Men verſt in the Querks 
Law do to preſerve their Eſtates, 


CCXXIL. 


here are few Perſons, but diſcover upon 
ir firſt declining in years, where the Failings 
heir Body and Mind are likely to lye. 


CCXXIII. 


Tis with Gratitude, as with Truſt amongſt 
deſmen 3 it keeps up Commerce; and we 
not pay becauſe *tis juſt to diſcharge our 
dts, but to engage People the more eaſily to 
d us another time. 


CCXXIV. 
A thoſe who acquit themſelves of the 
ties of Gratitude, cannot for all that, flatter 
mlelves that they are Grateful. 


CCXXV. 


hat which makes the falſe Reckoning in the 
Knowledgments which are expected for fa- 


rs done, is, becauſe the Pride of the Giver 
the Pride of the Receiver, cannot agree 
n the value of the Obligation. | 


CCRxvl. To 


/ 
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CCXXVI. 
To be too haſty to return an Oblizati, iy; 
one ſort of Ingratitnde. ie 
CCXXVI.L F 
Happy People are never to be Correct 
they always think they are in the right vi 
Fortune ſupports their Il-ConduR. ri 
ccxxvm. 4 
lo 
Pride wou'd neverowe, and Self-Love wo gr 
never pay. ali 
a 
CCXXIX. 
ie 
The Good we have receiv'd from any Perl; 
requires that we ſhou'd pay a reſpect to the Who 
juries he does us. 2885 au 
iff 
CCX XX. ry 
| a 
Nothing is fo contagious as Example, ter 
we never do any great Good, Or any vio 
Miſchief, but it produces the like. We in G 
good Actions thro Emulation, and bad thivk , 
Malignity of our Nature, which Shame bene 
Priſbner, but which Example lets at Live, 
CCXXXI. 1 
ä WOW! | a I 
Tis a great Folly to ſet up for being nt 
dy ones ielt. hz 
th 
g 


— 


CxxxlI. W 
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c xxxn. 


hatever pretences we may have for our 
ſictions, nothing very often but Intereſt and 
ity are the cauſes of em. 


CcxxX III. 
» 
ſhere are in Afflictions ſeveral forts of Hy- 
criſy. In one fort, under pretence of 


3s, we grieve for our ſelves; we mourn for 
lols of that good Opinion he had of us; 
grieye for the deminution of our Profit, our 
alure and our Reputation. Thus the Dead 
e the Honour of thoſe Tears which are 
only for the Living. This, I fay, is a 
ies of Hypocriſy, becauſe in thele ſorts ot 
Iftions Men impoſe on themſelves. There 
nother Hypocrity, which is not ſo Innocent, 
auſe it impoſes on all the World: *Tis the 
liction of certain Perſons who aſpire to the 
ry ot a great and an immortal grief. After 
t Time, which conſumesall things, has worn 


that concern, which they really had, they 


grow Obſtinate in their Tears, Complaints 
Sigbs; They ſet up for play ing a mournful 
tand take pains by all their Actions to per- 
e us, that their Sorrow will never end but 
h their Lives. This diſmal and tireſome 
ty 1s uſual with Ambitious Women. As 


lead to Glory, they ſtrive to diſtinguiſh 


hat is not to be comforted. There is yet 
ther kind of Tears, Which have but ſhallow 


ing for the loſs of a Perſon who was dear 


r Sex has excluded 'em from all the ways 


ſelves by ſhewing the pomp of an Afflicti- 


pes that flow indced, hut are eaſily dry'd 
: * 8 . > Fa 3 | up. 
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up: There are thoſe that weep to gain 
Reputation of being Tender: Thoſe | 
weep that they may be pity'd : thoſe that y 
to-be condol'd ; and thoſe, in ſhort, that v. 
10 avoid the ſcandal of being thought ink 

le. 


 CCXXXIV. 


Tis oftner thro Pride, than thro any de 
of Underſtanding that Men with fo much 
ſtinacy oppoſe Opinions generally receiv" 
They find the firſt Rank of the Right ſide ta 
and they diſdain the ſecond. ſer 


CCXXXV. 


We are eafily comforted for the Diſęr 
of our Friends, when they give us an occal 
ol ſignalizing our Tenderneſs for em. 


CCXXXVI. 


Self-Love ſeems to be the Bubble of G 
Nature, and that it forgets itſelf when we 
bour for the advantage of others. Never! 
Jeſs *tis the moſt certain way to accompliſh 
ends: *Tis lending at Intereſt under the 
tence of giving: tis in ſhort, gaining the! 
fect ions of all the World after a more {ul 
and delicate manner. 


C cxxxvn. 


No Man deſerves to be commended 
Goordneſs who has not Spirit enough #0 
Wicked : All other Goodneſs is moſt comm! 
nothing but a Liſtleſneſs and an Imported 
the Wl. e 


ccxxxvll. 


— 
— —— 
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| the Great repoſe in us, becauſe we look 
tas the effect of our Merit, without con- 
ting, that this Truſt moſt commonly pro- | = 
ls from their Vanity, or their want of = 
ſer to Keep a Secret. 83 


CCXXXVIIL l 
is not ſo dangerous to do Ill to the greateſt | 
of Men, as to do em too much Good. 1 

CCXXXIX. | 
othing flatters our Pride more than the Wl 


I. SE þ 

e may ſay of Gracefulneſs diſtinguiſht 9 
Beauty, that 'tis a Symetry, the Rules of "18 
hare unknown to us, and a ſecret confor- ny” i, 
of the Features with one another, and of = 


Features with the Complexion and Air of 
ferſon. 


CCXLI. 
quetery is the Natural Humour of the 
tho all Women do not practice it, becauſe 
| buy aw'd by Fear, andothers reſtrain'd 
eaſon. MEL 


CCXL1I, 
e frequently are troubleſome to others, 


L we think it impoſſible for us ever to be 
bleſome. 


CCRLIII. There 


i 
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CCXLUI. 


There are few things impoſſible in their, 
Nature, and *tis for want of Application rat 
than of Means that we are unſucceſsful. 


CCXLIV. 


The perfection of Capacity conſiſts in kn, 
ing well the value of things. 


CCXLV. 


*Tis a great point of Capacity to be able 
conceal ones Capacity. ; 


CCXLVI. 


That which appears to us to be Gener, 
is nothing often, but an Ambition diſgus 
which diſpiſes little Intereſts to purſue great 


CCXLVII. 


The Fidelity which appears in the great 
part of Men is nothing but an invention 
Selt-Love to oblige others to confide in 
*Tis a means to ſet us above others, and 
make us the Confidents of their molt 1m} 
tant ſecrets. 


CCXLVIII. 
 Magnanimity defpiſes all in order to ob 
all. | 


CCXLIX. I. 


\ 


— — — ms, — — 
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CCXLIX. 


There is not leſs Eloquence in the Tone of ( 
Voice, in the Eyes and Air of the Perſon 
t Speaks, than in the choice of Expreſſions. 


CCL. 


rue Eloquence conſiſts in ſay ing all that 
ht to be ſaid, and in ſaying no more. 


CCLI. = 


There are ſome Perſons whoſe defects be- 
e em, and others, who have the Misfor- | 
eto diſpleaſe with their good Qualities. 


CCLII. 


is as common for Men to change their 1 
sy as tis uncommon for ?em to chan ge their i i 
mations. | J 


1 | 
CCLUL 9 
tereſt ſets at work all ſorts of Vertues and 
88. 3s 
CCLIV. 


lumility is often nothing but a feign'd ſub- 
on, which Men make ule of to engage 
rs to ſubmit to them: Tis an Artifice of 
le which debaſes it ſelf on purpole to be ex- 
d; and tho it Transforms itſelf into a 
land ſhapes, is never better diſguis d, and 
e capable of deceivigg than when it con- 
itſelf under the form of Humility. 
278 N . CCLY; The 
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CCLV. 


— 


The Sentiments of the Mind have eat 
'em a certain Tone of Voice, certain Gefi 
and Airs, Which are proper and peculiz 
*em : And this Propriety either well or il 
ſerv'd, agreeable or diſagreeable, is the 
which makes Perſons pleaſing or diſpleaſingl 


CCLVIL. 


The Men of all Profeffions affect the 
and Exteriour appearance of what they wi 
be eſteem?*d to be. So that it may be ſaid, t 
the World is made up of nothing but "Appt 


ances. 
CCLVII. 


Gravity is an Affectation of the Body, pu 
to conceal the defects of the Mind. 


CCLVIII. 


A good Taſte is the effect of Judgment 
than Wit. | 


CCLIX. 

The Pleaſure of Love, is Loving ; 4 

Man is more Happy in the Paſſion he | 

than in that which he gives. 
CCLX. 

|. Civility, is a defire of receiving Ciil 

and of being eſteem'd well Bred. 


CCL 
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CCLXI. 


The Education we commonly give Young 
eople, is a ſecond Self-Love, with which we 
ſpire em. | 


CC. XII. 


There is no Paſſion in which Self-Love 
eigns ſo powerfully, as in Love, and we are al- 
ys readier to Sacrifice the Eaſe of thoſe we 
ove, than to part with our own, 


CcLXIn. 


What we call Liberality is nothing, moſt 
mmonly, but the Vanity of Giving, of which 
e are Fonder, than of the thing we give. 


CCLX1V. 


Pity is often a Senſe of our Misfortunes, in 
e Misfortunes of other Men Tis a Wife 
e· ſight of the Diſaſters that may befal us: 
e Relieve others to engage them to relieve 
omthe like accaſions ;and the ſervices which 
do 'em, are, properly ſpeaking, ſo many 
* we do to out ſelves before 


1115 CCLXV. 
ittleneſs of Mind is the cauſe of Stiffneſs 


Opinion: And 'tis not eatily that we Be- 
de auy thing beyond what we les. 


* CXCXVL. Tis 
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ment; and *tis only to engage theſe to pri 


CCLXVI. 


'Tis a Miſtake to believe that none but th 
Violent Paſſions, ſuch as Ambition and Loy 
are able to Triumph over the other Paſſion 
Lazineſs, as languid as it is, often gets th 
Maſtery of 'em all, uſurps over all the Defig 
and Actions of Life, and inſenſibly deftrg 
and conſumes both Paſſions and Vertues. 


CCLXVI. 


A readineſs to believe Ill without due &; 
a mination, is the effect of Pride and Lazine 
We are willing to find others Guilty, and un 
willing to give our ſelves the Trouble of E 
amining into their Crimes. 


CCLXVIII. 


We except againſt ſome Judges in things 
the leaſt concern, yet are willing to have 0 
Reputation and Honour, depend on the Jud 
ment of Men who are all againſt us, eiths 
thro? Jealouſy, Prejudice or want of Dicer 
nounce Sentence in our favour, that we expo: 
ſo many ſeveral ways our Eaſe and our Live 


CCLXIX. 


There are few Men have Underſtandi 
enough to know all the Ill they do. 


I 


CCLXX.T 
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CCLXX. 


be Honour a Man has acquir'd, is Security 
that which he will one day acquire. 


8 ES \t 
outh is a continual Drunkenneſs : the | 
wer of Reaſon. 1 

CCLXXI. ik 

othing ought more to mortify the Men 1 
have deſerv'd great Applauſe, than the "| 
s they are ſtill at to make themſelves Con- 4 
table by a great many little things. bi 
CCLXXIII. | 
here are Perſons whom the World approves | 1 
whoſe only Merit conſiſts in Vices that are | 
land pleaſing to others. JH ö 
5 9 


he Charm of Novelty is to Love what the 
m is upon Fruit; it gives it a luſtre 
is eaſily effac'd and never returns. 


doc Nature, which boaſts of being ſo very 
le, is often ſtiffl'd by the ſmalleſt in- 


*XD2 CCLXXVL Ab- - 
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CCLXXVI = 


Abſence leſſens Moderate Paſſions, but e 
creaſes great ones, like the Wind which blo 
out Tapers, but kindles Fire. 


CCLXXVII.! 


Women often fancy themſelves in [9 
when there's nothing of Love an the caſe. I. 
Amuſement of an Amour, the Commotions 
Mind that an Intrigue give em, the natu 
Inclination they have for the Pleaſure of be; 
belov'd and the Pain of refuſing, perſwade 
that what they feel is Paſſion, when tis 
thing but Coquetry. 


CCLXXVIII. 


What often makes us diſſatisfy'd with th 
that Negociate our Affairs, is, that they alm 
always abandon the Intereſt of their Frier 
to advance the Succeſs of their Negotiatio 
the Intereſt becoming their own, by the Cre 
they gain 1n Succeeding in the thing they 
dertook. 7 


CCLXXIX. 
When we magnify the Tenderneſs WM, 


gur Friends have for us, tis often not Mei 


much out of Gratitude, as a Deſire to Me. 
athers an Opinion of our Merit. 


CCLXXX. 
The approbation ve give thoſe that are Wir 
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Entering into the World, proceeds often from 
ſecret Envy, which we bear thoſe who have 4! 
made a Fortune in it already. 


CCLXXXI. 


pride which inſpires us with ſo much Envy, 4 
rves often to allay it. | 
CCLXXxI. = 

There are ſome diſguis'd Falſities, which re- * 
14 

reſent the Truth ſo well, that it would be 1 
ronging our Judgments not to be Deceiv'd & 
em. 1 j 
CCLXXXIII. f 


Tis not leſs Prudence ſometimes to know | 9 
bw to uſe good Advice, than to be able to Ad- 15 
ſe ones ſelf, Der : | 


KW. ſl 

There are ſome bad Men who wou'd be leſs " 
zngerous, if they had no Vertue at all, 0 
' 

CCLXXXV. „ 

e | my "N 

Magnanimity is ſufficienty defin'd by its 1 
ane; yet it may be ſaid to be the moſt Ju- : 1 
cious Act of Pride, and the moſt Noble ; iq 
ethod of acquiring Applauſe. RE | þ 
| aiding 6 

CCLXXXVI. 155 ii | 

Tis impoſſible to Love a ſecond time, the : 3 j 
1 

; 40 


ug that we have once truly ceas'd to Love. 1 
e 3 CCLXXXVIII. ?Tis 1 


our Judgment, which makes us pitch upg 
every Thought that preſents itſelf to our Im; 


rality of Buildings, to have feveral Fronts 
Tome Agreeable, others Diſagreeable. 


—. 
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CCLXXXVII. 


*Tis not ſo much the Fruitfulneſs of our 1; 
vention which ſuggeſts to us many Expedien 
to effect the ſame Affair, as tis the Detes | 


ination, and prevents us from diſcerning t 
eſt at firſt. | 


CCLXXXVIII. 


There are Affairs and Diſtempers at certaif 
junctures, which Remedies render deſperat 
and a great deal of skill is requir'd to kno, 
when it is dangerous to apply em. 


CCLXXXIN. 

Affected Simplicity, is a finer fort of In 
poſture. ä 
CCXC. | 


There are more Defects in Mens Humours 
than in their Underſtandings. 


CCXCI. 


Mens Merits have their Seaſons, as Well 2 
Fruits. TENN SP 


CCXCI. 
Mens Humours may be faid, like tbe gene 


CCXCIII. Mo 


1 — . 
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CCXCII. 


Moderation can never have the Glory of 
mbating with Ambition, and Conquering it, 
for they never meet with one another. Mo- 
eration is the Languor and Sloth of the Soul, 
Ambition is the Vigour and Activity of it. 


CCXCIV, 


We always Love thoſe that Admire us, but 
je do not always Love thoſe whom we Ad- 
| Ire. | 
CCXCV. 
We are far from knowing all our Deſires. 


CCxCVI. 


Tis hard for us to Love thoſe whom we do 
ot Eſteem; but *tis no leſs hard to Lo rethoſe 
hom we Eſteem much more than our ſelves. 


ccxcvnl. 


The Humours of the Body hav eaconſtant 
da regular Courſe, by which our Will is im- 
erceptably mov'd and turn'd: They take 
heir Circuit, and ſucceſſively exerciſe a ſecret. 
mpire. within us: So that they have a conſi- 
erable ſharein our Actions, without our be- 
zable to know it. 


CCXCVIII. 


% 


The Gratitude of the generality of Men, is' 
| | * 1 4 no- 
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nothing but a ſecret Deſite of obtaining greats; 
Favours. 


CCXCIX. 


Every body, almoſt, takes a Pleaſure to re 
turn ſmall Obligations - Many are Grateful fo 
Moderate ones: but there is hardly any bod 
but is Ungrateful for Great ones. 


CCC. 


There are ſome Follies which: are as catching 
as Infectious Diſeaſes. 


C=. 


n Men geg iſe Wealth, but few knoy 
iy to be Liberal. | 


CCC. \ 


Tis but; in things of fmall Concern common « 
ly, in which we venture to dit-believe br it 
pearances. 


CCC. 


Let Men fay never fo much Good of us, ther 
rell us nothing that's new to us. 


CCC. 


We often forgive thoſe who in Conver lat ih! 
are Tireſome to us, but we cannot torgint 
Hole hom we are 1 irejome to. 


ccc. 
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CCC. 
Intereſt, which we accuſe of all our Crimes, 


ler veg often to be commended for our good 
ctions. 


CCCVL. 


We ſeldom find People Ungrateful, as long 
ye are in à condition to Oblige 'em. 


cccvn. 


Tis as commendable in a Man, to entertain 
good Opinion of himſelf, as tis ridiculous to 
ew it. . 


CCCVILII. 


Moderation has been made a Vertue with a 
ſign to limit the Ambition of great Men, 
d to comfort the meaner ſort, on the ſmall- 
ls of their Fortune and of their Merit. | 


CCCIX. 


There are ſome People pre- deſtin d to be 
jols, who not only commit Follies by Choice, 


erſelf. | 
CX. 


There happen ſometimes Accidents in Life, 
t of which tis neceſſary for a Man to be a 
tle Mad, to Extricate himſelf. 


- = "Ms 
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CCCXI. 


If there are ſome People whoſe Blind fd 
have never been diſcover'd, 'tis becauſe 
Man of Senſe has taken the Pains to ſearch f 
em. | 


CCCxXII. 


The reaſon why Lovers and their Miſtreſi 


are never tir d with Converſing together, 
becauſe their Diſcourſe is always of then 
ſelves. 


CCCxXXIII. 


How comes it about, that our Memory ſho 
ſerve us to retain even the ſmalleſt Circumſti 
ces of the things that have happen d to us, an 


yet, that it ſhou'd notſerve us to remembq; 


how often we have told them all to the fan 
Perſon ? | 95 


CCCXIV. 


The extream Pleaſure that we take 
Talking of our ſelves, ought to make us aira! 
that we give but little to thoſe that hear us, 


CCCV. 
That which hinders us commonly from let 
ting our Friends ſee the bottom of our Hear 


is not ſo much the Diffidence we have of the 
as the Difhdence we have of our ſelves. 


CCCXVI. I 


— EE... — 2 
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CCCXVI. 


Tis not in the power ofa Weak Man to be 
incere. 


CCCXVII. 9 þ 

[i 

Tis no great misfortune to Oblige ungrate- by 
people, but tis an intolerable one to be 1 
bligd to a Brutal Man. | | 
-- "_- 

CCCXVIII. 9 

| | | | | FI 
Means may be found to cure Madneſs, but: 1 
ere are none to reform a Perverſe Under- 9 
nding. = 
C CNX. 1 


We cannot long preſerve the Sentiments we 
Neht to have of our Friends and BenefaQors, 
ve allow our ſelves the Liberty to talk often 
their Failings. 


CCCXX. 


To praiſe Princes for Vertues which they 
yenot, 1s a ſecure way of Abuſing 'em. 


CCCXXI. : 


e are more inclin'd to Love thoſe that 
te us, than thofe who Love us more than 
have a Mind they ſhou'd. 


N 


cccxx!ll. There 
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CCCXXII. 


There are none who are afraid to be Diſpis 
but thoſe that are Diſpiſeable. 


CCCXXIII. 


Our Wiſdom is no leſs at the Mercy ol Fg 
tune than our Wealth. 


CCCXXIV. 
f In Jealouſy there's more Self-Love than 
CCCXXV. 

We often Comfort our ſelves thro Weaknt 
for Misfortunes, under which Reaſon has n 
ſtrength enough to comfort us. 

CCCXXVI. 


A Mans Blind fide Diſhonours him me 
than real Diſhonour. 


cCccxxvn. 
We never confeſs our {mall Faults, but 1 
make it beliey'd that we have no great ones a 
C⸗œcxxvm. 
Rnvy is more Irceconcilable than Hatred. 
CC XXIX.  þ 


; \ : - f ' N f 
I len ſometimes fancy that they hate Fl 
| | (f 
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17 but they mor hate the Manner of it. 


CCCXXN. 


We forgive as long as we Love. 
CCCXXXI. 


is more difficult for a Man to be Faithful 
his Miſtreſs, when he receives Favours from 
r, thin When he is Scurvily us'd by her. 


CCCXXXII. 


Women are not ſenſible of all their Coque- 


j * 


CCCXXXIIL 


Women are never compleatly Severe, but 
ere they have an Averſion. 


CCCXXXIV. 


Women can more eaſily get the better of 
ir Paſſion, than of their Coquetry. 


cccxxxv. 
In Love, Deceit goes almoſt always farther 
cCccxxxv.. 


There is a certain ort of Love, whoſe eren 
"Vents Jealouſy. 


'CCCRXXVIL Tis 


an Diſtruſt, 2 
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CCCxxxXVII. 


*Tis with certain good Qualities as tis vit 
our Senſes. Thoſe that are entirely depriy 
of *em, can neither diſcern nor com prehen 
5 

em. ; | 


' CCCXXXVIIL 


When our Hatred is too violent, it ſinks y 
beneath thoſe we Hate. | 


CCCXXXIX. 


We are not ſenſible of our Good or Il For 
tune, but in proportion to our Self-Love. 


_ CCCXL. 


Wit in moſt Women ſerves more to improv 
their Folly than their Reaſon. f 


CCCXLI. 


The Fire of Youth is hardly a great 
Obſtacle to Salvation, than the Coldneſs and lu 
ſenſibility of Age. 


| cccxLI. 
The Character of a Mans Native Count! 


is 38 Inherent to his Mind and Temper, as the 
Accent of it is to his Speech. | 


CCCXLIII. 


He that wou'd be a Great Man, ought t 
n | | no) 


/ 
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ww how to puſh his Fortune to the ut- 
l. | 


CCCALIV. 


oft Men, as well as Plants, have ſecret 
tues, Which are diſcover'd by Chance. 


CCCXLV. 
There is no Regulating the Paſſions and 
nds of Women, 1f the Conſtitution is nor 
lenting. 

CCCXLVI 


ccidents and Occaſions make us known to 
rs, but much more to our ſelves. 


CCCXLVII. 


ſe, but thoſe of our own Opinion. 
CCCXLVIII. 


hen we are in Love, we doubt often of 
thing which we believe the moſt. 


CCXLIX. 
bg Coquetry. 
— - 6g 


ie thing that makes us ſo Severe upon thole 


put Tricks upon us, is becauſe they fancy 


elves to have more Wit than we have. 
OLE +. CCCLI. Lovers 


e rarely allow any People to have good 


he greateſt Miracle that Love can work, is * 
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8. 


Lovers find it difficult to break off,; 
they have clone Loving. L 


CCCLII. =”) 


f 


We are almoſt always Tir'd with thoſe Per K 
who we e never to be Tir'd with. 


CCCLII. 


A Man of Senſe may Love like a Mad. 
but never like a Fool. 


CCCIV. ; 


There are ſome Faults which being ſet 


advantage, appear more bright than Verty 
telt. 


P- 


— 


'CCCLV. 


We often loſe ſome- Perſons whom we i 
more than we Lament; and others we lam 
but Miſs very little. 


cl. 


We commonly praiſe no body heartily 
theſe who Ad mire us. 


 CCCLVI. 


Little Minds are too much diſorder 
little things; great Minds fe fee all drag 
are diſorder” d bys NONE: - CO 


. * =” - . * 
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Humility is the true Proof of Chriſtian Ver- | 
es: Without it we retain all our Faults, and | 94 
y are only Oover'd over with Pride, that in 
nceals em from Others, and often from our 9 

CCCLIX. 1 | 
Infidelity ought to extinguiſh Love, and we f i 
ud never be Jealous when we have ground 9 
be ſo: There are no Perſons, but thoſe ih 
it avoid giving us Jealouſy, that are worthy | 4 
our being Jealous of em. " 


CCCLX. 


The leaſt Infidelity to us, diſcredits the Per- 
that commits it in our Eſteem, more than 1 
greateſt Infidelity to any body elſe. * * 


CCCLAL i 4 
ealouſy is always Born with Love, but 


Snot always Die with it. 5 — 
een. 
Moſt Women lament not the Death of their 


ers ſo much becauſe they Lov'd em, as be- 
* wou'd appear Worthy of being Be- 


AIR CCCLXIII. 
he Violences done to us by others, are of- 
R * E. ns ten 


— 
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not to Talk of his Wife; but are not Senſible 


lelt. 


rer. 


— — 
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18 leſs Painful, than thoſe we do to on 
ſelves. 15 5 
CCCLXIV. 


'We are Senſible enough that a Man oueh 


enough that he ought {til} leſs to Tolk of him 


CCCLAV. 


There are ſome Good Qualities, which De. 
generate into Defe&s when they are Natur 
and others, which are never Perfect when the 
are Acquir'd : Thus, for Example, Tis Re 
fon, that muſt make us Frugal of our Wealth 
and of our Secrets; and Nature on the con 
trary, that muſt give .us Good Humour an 


Courage. 8 gy 
CCCLXVI. 


What Diffidence ſoever we have of the Sin 
cerity of thoſe whom we Converſe with, wen 
ways Believe they ſpeak more Truth to us 
than to any body elſe. | 


CCCLXVII. 
There are few Honeſt Women but what are F 
weary of their Profeſſion. 


CCCLXVIII. 


Mott Honeſt Warm are hidden Treaſures; 
only ſecure becauſe they are not ſought at 


CCCCRIX: Thi 


CCCLXIX. 


The Violences which We uſe to our lelves to 
went Loving, are often more Cruel than 
E Rigours ſhewn us by the Perſon we Love. 


CCCLXX. 


There are few Cowards who always know 
extent of their Fears. 


CCCLXXI. 


Tis almoſt always the Fault of the Man 
t's in Love, not to be Senſible when he 
ſes to be Lov'd. | > 


CCCLXXI. 
The generality of Young People, fancy 


mſelves to be Natural and Unaffected, 
en they are only Rough and Ill bred. 


CCCLXXIII. 


here are ſome Tears, which after they 
e unpos'd on Others, often impoſe on Our 
ves. 3 


CCCLXXIV. 


a Man fancies he Loves his Miſtreſs for 
own fake, he's mightily miſtaken. 


CCCLXXV. 


1 


; 
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be People of Matlerate Parts, commonly 


22 efletions. 


Condemn every thing that is beyond the 
Reach. 


CCCLXXVI. 


Envy is deſtroy'd by true 9 
Coquetry by true Love. 


CCCLXXVIL 


| The greateſt Fault in Penetration is not 
falling ſhort, bur its going beyond the Mark 


CCCLXXVII. 


We may give good Council, but cannot | 
ſtow good Conduct. 


CCCLXXIX. 


When our Merit declines, our Taſte declin 
too. 


cccl xxx. 


Fortune diſcovers our Vertues and Vice 
as Light do's Objects. 


CCCxXXI. 
The Violence which we uſe to preſerve 0 


Fidelity in Love, is little better than In 
* 


CCCLXXXII. 


Our Actions are like blank Rhimes, to vi 


every body applies what Senſe he pleaſes. 
GECLAXXUL | 


CCCLXXXIII. 


The Fondneſs we have of Talking of our 
lves, and of ſhewing our Failings on the 
de we wou'd have em ſhewn, makes up a 
Feat part of our Sincerity. 


CCCLXXXIV. 


Nothing ought to make us Wonder, but 
at we ſhou'd be {till able to Wonder at any 


ing. 
CCCLXXXV. 


Men are almoſt equally difficult to be con- 
nted, when they are much in Love, or when 
ey are got out of it. | 


CCCLXXXVI. 


No People are oftner in the wrong, than 
ole who cannot bear being ſo. 


CCCLXXXVII 


A Blockhead has not Stuff enough in him to 
good for any thing. 


CcclLxXXVII. 


t Vanity do's not quite Overturn our Ver- 
es, at leaſt it makes em all to Totter. 


CCCLXXXIX. 


The thing that makes other Peoples Vanity 
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we do our Taſte. 


enjoy Her when Good, bear with Her wh 
she's Ill, and never apply violent Remedy 


Camp ; but never in a Court. 


ther; but not more Cunning than every bo 
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inſupportable to us, 18, that it ſhocks « 


own. 


CCCRC. 


| 


We forgo our Intereſt with more eale th 


CCCXCI. 


Fortune never appears ſo Blind, as She df 


to thoſe w hom She never Favours. 
CCCXCI. 


We ought to treat Fortune as we do Healt 


unleſs in great Neceſſity. 
CCCXCIH. 


The Air of a Citizen is ſometimes loll i 


CCCXCIV. 
One Man may be more Cunning than an 


elle. 


CCCXCY. 


We are ſome times leſs Unhappy in bel 
Deceiy'd by the Perton we Love, than in b 
ing Undeceiv'd... 7 


— 
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CCCXCVI. 


Women are a long time True to their firſt 
Love, except they happen to have a ſecond. 


CCCXCVII. 


We have not the Aſſurance to ſay in general, 
that we have no Failings, and that our Ene- 
mies have no good Qualities ; but let us de- 
ſcend to particulars, and we are not far from 
deleving 10. 


CCCXCVIII. 


Of all our Failings, Lazineſs is that which 
ye are molt eaſily induc'd to Confels; we per- 


eaceable Vertues, and that without entirely 
eſtroy ing the others, it only ſuſpends the Ex- 
cle of fem. 1 


ee e 


/ 


There is a Elevation which is independant 
Fortune: Tis a certain Air which Diſtin- 
ſhes. us and ſeems to Deſign us to great 
hings; tis a Value which Inſenſibly we ſet up- 
n our ſelves; ?tis by this Quality chiefly, that 
e extort Reſpect from others; and this is it 
hich commonly raiſes us above em, more 
han either Birth, Honours, or Merit itſelf. 


© iff & OR 5 

There is ſome Merit without Elevation, but 
0 Elevation without ſome ſort of Merit. 

rin, "EL 4. CCCCl. Ele- 


wade our ſelves that it partakes of all the 
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CCCCI. 


Elevation is to Merit, what Dreſs is t9 
fine Women. | 


CCCCN. 


The thing which is leaſt to be met with j 
Galantry, 1s Love. 


CCCClII. 


Fortune ſome times makes uſe of our Fy 
ings to advance us; and there are {om 
Troubleſome People,whoſe Merit wou'd be i 
Rewarded, if we were not defirous at any n 
to purchaſe their Abſence. 


CCCCIV. 


Nature ſeems to have Conceal'd in the! 
mort receſſes of our Minds, ſome Talents, an 
{ome one Ability unknown tous: The Paſſio 
a.one have the Power of bringing thele t 
Light, and of furniſhing us ſome times vit 
more certain and more compleat Deſig 
than any that Art is able to do. 


CCCCV. 


We arrive altogether Raw at the ſeve 
Stages of Life, and often find at our arrival 
dem, that Time itſelf has not been Able . 
Teach us Experience. . 


CCCCVI. 


Coquets take a Pride in being Jealous * 


* 
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beir Lovers, to conceal the Envy they bear 


CCCCVII. 


Thoſe that are over reach'd by our Artifices 
o not appear nigh ſo Ridiculous to us, as we 

ear to ourſelves, when we are oyer-reach'd 
y the Artifices of others. 


CCCCIII. 


The moſt ſcandalous Blind ſide of Women 
vanc'd in years, that have been once Beauti- 
|, is to forget that they are ſo no longer. 


CCCCIX. 


We ſhou'd often be Aſham'd of our brighteſt 


&ions, if the World cou'd ſee upon what 
lotives they were perform'd. 


'CCCCX; 


The greateſt Effort of Friendſhip, is not 
he D iſcovering our Failings to a Friend, but 
ye > hewing him his own. 


CCCCXI. 
There are but few Defects which are not 


ore Pardonable than the Means that are us'd 
conceal *em. 


\ 
j 


CCCCXI. 


*tis 


What Shame ſoever we may have Deſerv'd, 
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dis almoſt always in our Power to Recoyer fi 
| Reputation. = 
| 


CCCCxXIII. 


a The Man can never Pleaſe long chat h has b 
one ort of Wit. 


CCCCxlIV. | 


Madmen and Fools ſee only by their H 
mour. 


* 


5 coccxv. 


Wit ſometimes gives us a Priviledge to 1 
the Fool boldly. 


N --, . CECCXVL. 


The Vivacity which encreaſes with Old As 
is not far remov'd from 


cccCx vl. 


9 610 Love, the Party that is firſt cur 'd, 
ways the beſt cur'd. 


CCCC XVIII. 


Young Women that wou'd not appear (lf 
| quets, and Old Men'that wou'd not be Ri 

| culous, ought never to talk of Love, as a th 
that concern d em, 


CCCCXIX. 


We may appear great in an Employm 
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below OUT Merit, but we often appear Little 
n an Employment too great for us. 


CCCCXX. 


In our Afflictions we often take Want of 
Spirit for Conſtancy of Mind, and we bear 
em without ſo much as daring to look 'em in 
he Face, as poor Paſhve Cowards are kill'd, 
ecaule they are afraid to Defend themſelves. 


CCCCXRI. 


Confidence furniſhes more to Converſation 
han Wit. 


CCCCXXI.L 


All the Paſſions cauſe us to commit Faults, 
ut Love to commit the moſt Ridiculous ones. 


CCCCXXIII. 
Few People know how to be Old. 
CCCCXRIV. 


We value our ſelves on the Defects which are 
oft Oppoſite to our own; When we are Ir 
lolute we boaſt of being Obſtinate. 


ccccxxv. 


Penetration has an Appearance of Divining, 
hich Flatters our Vanity more than all the 
her Qualities of our Mind. 


CCCCXXVI. The 
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CCCCRXVI. 


The Charms of a New Acquaintance jy 
the Influence of an Old one, as oppoſite asthe 
are to one another, do equally hinder us fe 
finding out the Failings of our Friends. 


CCCCXXVII. 
The generality of Friends put us out of cor 


ceit with Friendſhip, and the generality of 0e 
yout Perſons put us of conceit with Deyotig 


CCCCXXVIII. 


We eaſily forgive in our Freinds, the au 


that have no Relation to us. 


CCccxxIx. 


Women in Love more eaſily forgive ge 
Indiſcretions, than ſmall Infidelities. 


CCCCKXKX. 


In Old Love, as in Old Age, we live 
Pain when we live no longer to Plea ſure. 


CCCCXXXI. 


Nothing hinders a Man ſo much from bein 


Unaffected, as the Fondneſs of Appearing b. 


ccccxxx!I. 


To commend brave Actions with warm 


TW 
— — — 
* 
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in ſome meaſure to give our ſelves a ſhare in 1 
te Merit of em. 4 


CCCCXXXIII. 


The trueſt ſign of a Noble Soul, isto be | 
ac'd by Nature above Envy. [| 
| | 


CCCCXXxXIV. 


When our Friends have Betray'd us, a bare 
difference is only due to their Profeſſions of % 
riendſhip; but a ſenſible concern is always 4 
ve to their Misfortunes. 4 
| 1 

ä 6 

CCCCXXXV. 3 

Fortune and Humour govern the World. 
ee nee Ny 


Tis eafier to know Mankind in general, 
an any one Man in particular. 


CCCCXXXVI. 


| 


We ought not to Judge of the Merit of a 
lan by his great Qualities, but by the Ule he 
ows how to make of em. 


' CCCCXXXVIUL 


There is a dertain Gratitude ſo Senſible, that 
not only diſcharges us of the Obligations we 
ve receiv'd, but even makes our Friends 
debted to us, While we do but pay what we 


0 


diem. 


CCCCRXXIX. There 
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\ 


CCCCXXRIX. 


There wou'd be but Few things which wi 

 thou'd deſire paſſionately, if we knew perteg] 

the Nature of the things we Deſir'd. 
CCCCXL. 

The Reaſon why moſt Women are ſo littly 
Touch'd with Friend ſhip, is, becauſe Fr iendſſig 
is but Inſipid to thoſe that have been Senſible 
of Love. e 

CCCCALT. 

In Friendſhip, as in Love, we are often mort 


Happy by the things we do not know, than b 
thoſe we know. 


CCCCXLIL 


We endeavour to make our ſelves Valu'd 0 
the Failings, which we have no Mind toainend 


CCCCXLIII. 
The moſt violent Paſſions often give u 
ſome Reſpite, but Vanity never lets us be a 
quiet, 


Old Fools, are more Fools than Younl 
? %% bow, Mort 


CCCCXLY. Vid 
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CCCCXLYV. - 


Vice is not ſo oppoſite to Vertue as Weak 
nels. 
CCCCXALT. 
The thing that renders the Pains of Shame 


nd Jealouſy ſo ſharp, is, becauſe Vanity can be 
no uſe to us in ſupporting 'em. 


CCCCXLVI? i 


Decency is the leaſt of all Laws, yet the 1 
oſt Obſerv'd. 1 


CCCCALVI NF 
A Man of a good Underſtanding finds it lefs | 


oubleſfome, to ſubmit to a Humourſome 1 
lan, than to govern him. 2 


CCCCXLIX, 


When Fortune ſurprizes us with the Gift q 
ſome great Poſt, which we were neither Ad- = 
nc'd to by Degrees, nor Prepar'd for by our ö 

22 92 * 

pes, tis almoſt impoffible to behave ou: 

ves well in it, and to appear Worthy of it. 


CCCCL. 


bur Pride is often Increas'd by the Re- 
1nd nehments we make from our other Failings. 


CCCCLI. 


here are no Fools ſo Troubleſome as thoſe. 
have Wit. ; CCC. There 


make a bad Bargain, to renounce al! the Go 


Merit, than it do's Injuſtice to True. 


—— —„—0ũ0 * 
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-CCCCLI. 


There is no Man who believes himſelf i 
every reſpe&t Inferior to the Man of th 
World, whom he Eſteems the moſt. 


CCCCLIII. 

In great Affairs we ought not with {© muc 

Application to ſeek Occations, as to make g 

Advantage of thoſe that offer themſelves, 
---GECCLIV. 


There are few Occaſions in which we ſhou 


that's ſaid of us, on condition to have no 
ſaid of us. 3 


_.CCECLV. 


As much diſpos'd as the World is to be Ct 
ſorious, oftener it ſhews Favour to Fa 


( 
' CECCLVI. | 
A Man may be a Fool with Wit, but nei 
with Judgment. 
COOCLVIL © 8 


We ſhou'd Gain more by letting the \ol 
ſee us juſt ſuch as we are, than by ſtrwngggz, 
appear What we are not. 5 


CCCCLVIII. 0 
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CCCCLVII. 


— 


Our Enemies come nearer the Truth in the 
ole we make of Our Selves. 
e. 


There are many Remedies which cure Love, 
ut none are Infallible. 


4 ® > #4 th 


We are far from knowing all the Influence 
ur Paſſions have over Our Actions. 


CECCLAT.. 


Old Age is a Tyrant that forbids on pain of 
eath all the Pleaſures of Youth. 


CCCCLXII. 


The ſame Pride which makes us condemn 
te Faults which we fancy Our Selves to be 


nalities which we have not. 
© CCCCLXII. 


p 1 
There is often more Pride than Good Na- 

re in Our Concern for the Misfortunes of 
ur Enemies; tis to make them ſenſible we 

eabove *em, that we ſhew em any marks of 
mpaſhon. —  — 


— 


„FB & CCCCLXIV. There 


udgments they make of us, than we do in 


ee from, inclines us to diſpiſe the Good 


— a re Ang 
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Ccccl xv. 


There is an Exceſs of Ha pineſs and Miſe 
that is beyond our Senfibility, ey 


"CELL Y: - 


Innocence is far from finding fo much Pro 
tection, as Guilt. 


CCCCLAVI. 


Of all the Violent Paſſions, that which: 
the leaſt unbecoming of Women, is Love. 


+= CECCERVIE., 


Vanity makes us do more things againſt ou 
Inclination than Reaſon. = 


CCCCLXVII. 


There are ſome great Talents, that ar 
form'd by bad Qualities. 5 


CCCCLXIX. 
We never Paſſionately defire the Thin 
which we only defire from the Dictates of Rei 
1 | 
CCCCLXX. 

3 our Qualities are Uncertain and Doubt 

ful, whether Good or Bad, and lye almoſt d 
of em at the Mercy of Opportunity. 


' CCCCLAXI, ui 
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cccclxXI. 


Women in their firſt Inclinations Love the 
Lover, but in all the reſt they Love the Paſ- 
fon. 


cn 
Pride has its Whimſies as well as the other 
fions; we are aſham'd to own Our Selves 
ealous, yet value OurSelves upon having been 
| „ and upon being capable of being ſo. 


 CCCCLXKUL 


As Rare a thing as True Love is, tis ſtill 
eſs Rare than True Friendſhip. 


\ 


CO CCCCLXXIV. 


There are few Women whoſe Merit laſts 
208 than Wee Beauty. 


ccc XXV. 


8 


The greateſt art of our Conſidences is made 


pofa Fondneſs of being Pity'd, or of being 
(dmir'd, 


* 


ccc xxvl. 


Our Envy always laſts longer than the Rape 
ineſs of thoſe we Envy. 


ccc XXVII. 


The fame Conſtancy of Mind that ſerves to 
ls . reſiſt 


— 4 


* \ 


* 
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refiſt Love, ſerves alſo to make it more Viole 
and Laſting; while weak People who are 4 

ways hurried with Paſſions are almoſt nere 
truely poſſeſs'd with any. 


CCCCLXXVIII. 


The Imagination cannot invent ſo many ſe 
veral Contrarieties, as there are naturally it 
the Heart of every Man. 


CCCCLXXIX. | 


No Perſons but thoſe who have Conſtancy 
can have true ſweetneſs of Temper ; thoſe wh 
appear to have it, haye nothing but a Weak 
neſs that is eaſily turn'd into Sowrneſs. 


CCCCLXXX. 


Cowardice is a Fault, for which 'tis Danger 
ous to Reprehend the Perſons whom we won! 
have amend it. | 


CCCCLAXXI, 


Nothing is mare Rare than True Good Ni 

- ture; thoſe even who fancy they have it, har 
commonly nothing but either Eaſineſs, or Com 
plaiſance. 5 


CCCCLXXXIL 


1 The Mind, betwixt Lazineſs and Conſtancy 
8 is fixt to what is either Eaſy or Agreeable to it 
This Habit always ſets the bounds to our EI 
quiries, and no body ever gave himſelf . 
day troupk 


* * 


5 22 Reflections. F 
-ouble to extend and carry his Mind as far 
it cou g0 go. 


ccc LxxXIII. 


We ſpeak Il of others more from Vanity 
an Malice. | 


CCCCLXXXIV. 


While the Heart continues fill mov'd by 
e Remains of a Paſſion, tis more Inclinable 
receive a new one, than when tis entirely ö 


ur d. . 
9 


Thoſe that have had Great Paſſions, find 
hemſelves perpetually Happy, and Unhappy 9 
1 being Cur'd of 'em. | 


CCCCLXXXVI. 


There are ſtill more People free from Intereſt 
han from Envy. 


CCCCLXXXVIL 


We 1 more Lazineſs in our Minds, than 
n our Bodies. 


1 


CCCCLXXXVIIL 


The Quiet, or the Diſturbance of our Hu- 
our, depends not ſo much on the Important 
hings that happen to'us in Life, as on an 
ay, or Diſagreeable diſpoſition of the Little 
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i ings that happen every Day. 
FB 3 CCCCI. XXXX. As” 
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ccc ͥũ xxx. 


As bad as Men are, they dare not appear 
be the Enemies of Vertue, and when the 
reſolve to Perſecute it, they pretend to beliey 
it Falſe, or lay ſome Crime to its Charge. 


CCCCXCK. 


We often paſs from Love to Ambition, by 
rarely return from Ambition to Love. 


CCCCXKCKI. 


Extream Covetouſneſs is almoſt alyz 
miſtaken z there; no Paſſion which fo ofte 
miſſes it's Aim, or on which the Preſent h 
ſo much Influence to the prejudice of the Fi 
A 5 . 


'ECCCXCKU. 


Covetouſneſs often produces contrary E 
feats, there area World of People who & 
crifice their whole Eſtates to doubtful ant 
ſtant Hopes; Others diſpiſe great Advant: 
ges that are Future for a little Profit that! 
preſent. TOS 


ay ccccxcxiI. 


Men ſeem to think they have not Deſet 
enough, they increaſe the number e 
em by certain ſingular. Qualities that the 
Affect to ſet themſelves off with; dn 
theſe they cultivate: with ſo much care, fi 


— 
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length they become Natural Defects, which 
hey no longer have the Power to amend. 


- CCCCXACXIV. 


The thing which makes it Plain, that Men 
re more Senſible of their Failings than we 
nagine, is this, that they are never in the 
rong when we hear em talk of their Cons 
ct: The ſame Self-Love which commonly 
linds em, enlightens *em then, and gives em 
juſt, views of things, as makes em Suppreſs 
r Diſguiſe the ſmalleſt matters that are liable 
obe Condemn'd. | 


CCCCXCNV. 


Young People who are juſt coming into the 
orld ought to be either Baſnful, or Giddy ; 
ſolemn and pretending Air turns commonly 
Wito lmpertinence. 


CCCCxCxXvl. 


Quarrels wou'd not laſt long, if the wrong 
ere only on one ſide. 


CCCCXCXVIT. F_ 


| It ſignifies nothing to de Young withoutſbe- 
Ins Beautiful, nor to be Beautiful witPout 
ting Young. 4 


\ 


ccccxcxvni. 4 


There are ſome Perſons ſo Light and Tri-  * || 
ling, that.they are as far from having real 4 
Faults; as real Good Qualities: E 1 
t CCCCXCXIN. A 


I 


. . 6 
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Ccccxcxix. 


{ 


A Womens firſt Intrigue is common! 


* reckon d till ſhe has had a ſecond. 70 


} 


CECES. - 


There are ſome Men ſo full of themlſclye 
that when they are in Love, they entertan 
themſelves with their own Paſſion, inſtead a 
the Perſon they make Love to. 


CCCCC!. 

Love, as Agreeable as tis, pleaſes more hy 
the ways it takes to ſhew itſelf, than by any 
thing in its ſelf. | | 
| e 
An indifferent ſhare of Wit with Judgment 


is leſs Tireſome at long run, than a great deal 
of Wit with lmpertinence. 


ECTCCI . 


Jealouſy is the greateſt of all Evils, yet 1s 
the leaſt pity d by the Perſons that occaſion 
It, | 


CCCCCAav. 


Alfter having ſpoken of the Falſity of ſo ma- 
ny ſeeming Vertues, tis but reaſonable to lay 
ſomething of the Falſity that there is in tae 
Contempt of Death. I mean that Contempt 
f Death which the Heathens boaſted to De- 

riye 
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e from their own Natural Strength, with- 
ut the Hope of a better Life. There is a 
eat deal of difference between ſuffering 
eat with Conſtancy, and contemning it. 
he firſt is common enough, but the other 
m apt to beliege is never Sincere. , All that's 
ible to be ſ A to perſwade us that Death 
no Evil has been written, and ſome of the 
eakeſt Men, as well as the Heroes have 
ven a thouſand Eminent Examples in con- 
mation of this Opinion. Yet after all, I 
bt whether any Perſon of Good Senſe ever 
liev'd it: And the Pains they are at to per- 
ade others and themfelves, diſcover clearly 
jough that 'tis no Eaſy Task to do it. A 
an may have many Reaſons to be Diſguſted 
th Life, but can have no Reaſon to deſpiſe 
ath: Thoſe even who chuſe a Voluntary 
ath, Eſteem is not ſo ſlight a matter, and are 
much ſtartl'd at it, and decline it as muchas 
hers, when it comes upon 'em in anyiother 
nner, than that they have choſen themſelves. 
be Inequality that is Remarkable in the 
urage of a World of Brave Men, proceeds 
dm this, that Death diſcoyers itſelf in dif- 
ent Shapes to em, and appears more pre- 
t to their Imagination, at one time than 
other: So it happens, that after having diſ- 
d what they did not know, they are afraid 
laſt of what they do know. If we wou'd 
t believe it the greateſt of all Evils, we 
ſt never look it in the Face with all its Cir- 
aſtances. The Wiſeſt and the Braveſt Men, 
thoſe that take the Handſomeſt pretences 
avoid the Conſideration of it, for all who 
W what it is to fee it, as it really is, 
it a Horrible Thing. The neceſſity 
Dying made up alt the Conſtancy of Bog 

| a 1 
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Philoſophers: They thought they had beſtg 
with a good Grace, ſince there was no help fo 
their going; and not being able to Eternif 
their Lives, they omitted nothing to Eterniſ 
their Reputations, anc to fave from Shipwrec 
all that cou'd be ſfecur'd. Let us then to py 
the beſt Face on the matter be contenteg 

with not diſcovering to our ſelves all that wi 
think of it, and let us hope for more from oj 
Conſtitution, than from thoſe weak reatoning 
which make us fancy we are able to approach 
Death with indifterence. The Glory or Dying 
reſoiutely, the Hope of being lamented whe 
gone, the Deſire of leaving a fair Reputatio 
behind us, the Afſurance of being freed fron 
the Miſeries of Life, and of depending n 
longer on the Caprices of Fortune, are Re 
meclies not to be rejected. But theſe are no 
to be ſuppos'd Infallible. They ſerve to em 
bolden us, as in War, a pcor Hedge do's 0 
ten to embolden the Soldiers that are to mak 
their Approaches to a place from whence th 
Enemy is inceflantly Firing. While they a 
at a diſtance, they imagine it may be a g00 
thelter, but when near they fin it but a {bgl 
Defence. *T3s Flattering our felves to fanc 
that Death when near, will appear the fam 
thing that we judge it, when at a diſtance; an 
that our Sentiments, Which are but Weaknel 
itſelf, ſhou'd be of io harden'd a temper as! 
endure without ſuffering from the Blow, tl 
ſevereſt of all Proofs. Beſides, *tis to be bu 
little Acquainted with the Effects of Self-Lovt 
to think That is like to help us to conſider tl 
thing as a trifle, which muſt neceſſarily be 1 
Deſtruction; and Reuton, in which we exp 
to find fo much Relief has not the Power! 
this Cate, to makeus believe what we wy 
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ad true. Tis Reaſon, on the contrary, that 
ſteneſt betrays us, and which inſtead of in- 
firing us with a Contempt ot Death, ſerves 
\ diſcover to us its Terror and H ideouſneſs. 
n that Reaſon is able to do for us, is to ad- 
Jie us to avert our Eyes, and to fix 'em on 

dme other Objects. Cato and Brutus choſe 
uſtrious Deaths. A:Lackey, ſome time ago, 
id ſo little concern as to Dance upon the Scaf- 
ld, where he was to be broke on the Wheel. 
hus tho the Motives be different, they pro. 
uce often the ſame Effects. So true it is, that 
hat Diſproportion there may be between 
reat Men and the Vulger, we have ſeen a 
houfagd times both the one and the other 
feet Death with the fame Countenance : but it 
as been always with this difference, that in 
he Contempt of Death, which the Great Men 
ow, tis the Love of Glory that removes it 
om their Sight 5 and in the Vulgar, tis no- 
ing but an effect of their want of Under- 
inding that prevents their knowing the Great- 
eſs of the Evil, and leaves em at Liberty ta 
unk of fomething elle. | 
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SELFLOVIH 


OEit-Love, is the Love of ones Self, and 9 
every thing for the fake of ones Self; 
makes Men Idolizers of themſelves, and wou 
make 'em Tyrants to others, if Fortune fir 
ni ſh'd 'em with the means of doing it; | 
never takes any reſt but within its ſelf, 0 
dwells longer on any other Objects, than Bee 
«0 upon Flowers, to Extract what may be ti 
its Advantage. Nothing is ſo Impetuous as it 
Deſires, nothing ſo Secret as its Deſign 
nothing ſo Artful as its Conduct. In Ag 
ity, it ſurpaſſes all Repreſentation, in Trans 
forming itſelf, it exceeds all the Meta 
morphoſes, and in Refining, goes beyond all th 
Art of Chymiftry : There's no fathoming ti 
Depth, or piercing thro the Darkneſs of it 
Abyſs. Here tis conceal'd from the moſt pe 
netrating Eyes, and makes a thouſand Inſen 
fible turnings and windings: Here tis ofte 
Inviſible to itsſelf, and Conceives and Breed 
up a vaſt number of Inclinations and Averſio! 
_unknown to itſelf; ſome of which are 10 mot 
Tous, that when they are brought forth, 
do's not know em, or cannot be prevaild u 
to o em: From this Obfeurity, with whit 
tis overcait, ariſe the Ridiculous Concel 
that 
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it it has of itſelf; hence proceed the Errors, 
norance, the Grois and Silly miſtakes it en- 
tains of itſelf; hence it is, that it fancies 
oſe Paſſions Dead in itſelf, which are only 
d to Sleep, that it imagines it has laid aſide 
e Deſire of Purſuing, when it do's but reſt 
take Breath, and thinks it has loſt the Ap- 
tites, Which it has only ſatisfy'd for the pre- 
nt; And yet this Obſcurity, thick as it is, 
hide it from itſelf, hinders it not from ſee- 
perfectly the things which are without it- 
If, in which tis like our Eyes, which per- 
ive all things, and are only Blind with re- 
e& to themſelves. Indeed in its greateſt 
oncerns and moſt important Affairs, where 
e Violence of its Defires Summons all its At- 
ntion, ,1t Sees, and Feels, and Hears, and 
nagines, and Suſpects, and Penetrates, and 
oreſees every thing ſo well, that a Man 
ou'd be Tempted to believe that every one 
Fits Paſſions was guided by a fort of Magick 
culiar to it. Nothing is fo cloſe and ſtrong 
its Engagements, Which, in vain, it attempts 
break at the Sight of great and threatning 
ifaſters. Vet fometimes it effects that in a 
ttle time, and with little pains, which it 
u'd not effect in the courſe of many years 
Ith all its Endeavours; from whence it may 
obably enough be concluded, that its Deſires 
e kindl'd by itsſelf, rather than by the, 
auty, or Merit of:its Objects; that its Own 
alate gives em the Value that inhances em, 
d the Gloſe that ſets em off; that itsſelf is 
elhing that it purſues, and its own Humour 
hat it follows, when it follows the Objects 
at ſute its Humour. *Tis made up of Con- 
arietiesz *Tis Imperious and Submiſlive, 
ncereand Hypocritical, Compaſſionate and 
Crue 
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Cruel, Timerous and Audacious : It pu 
on diſſerent Inclinations according tg 

different Tempers that Diſpoſe and Dey 
it ſometimes to Glory, ſomtimes to Riche 
and ſometimes to Pleaſure. All which « 
it changes, as our Age, Fortune or Experieng 
change; but as to itſelf, tis indifferent whethe 
it has many, or but one, becauſe it divide 
itſelk into many, and, colleas itſelf int 
one, as its Pleaſure or Neceſſity requires. J 
Inconſtant, not only from the Changes pr, 
duc'd by Foreign Cauſes, but from a thoutan 
others, that Spring from itſelf; *Tis Incon 
ſtant from Inconitancy, Levity, Love, Wear 
neſs and Diſguſt; *Tis whimſical, and mz 
be oblerv'd ſometimes to labour with the ut 
moſt Vehemence, and with incredible Pai 
to obtgin thole things that are not only of 

Advantage, but are Hurtful, which yet pu 
fue it will, meerly becauſe it will; Tis Fu 
taſtical, and often ſets all its Application 

work about the moſt frivolous Employ ments 
takes delight in the molt inſipid things, an 
prelerves all its haughtineſs in the moſt con 
temptable Circumſtances: It enters into 
States and Conditions of Life: It lives in e 
very place, it liv $ upon every thing, nay, 

lives upon nothing: It makes itlelf eaſy, eithe 
with the Enjoyment of things, or with tt 
want of them: It takes part with the Peop 
that make War upon 1t,engages in their defigns 
and what is wonderful joins with 'em in hatil 
ittelt, confpires its own Deſtruction, 4 
works its own ruine: In ſhort, its whole Cat 
is to cxfiſt and provided it do's but exſiſt, is col 
tent tobe iis own Enemy. We onght not thett 
fore to be {urpriz'd to tee it allociating ite 
with the moit Rigid Auſterity, and entring by 
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in league with its Adverſary to deſtroy itſelf, 
cauſe at the lame time that it loſes in one 
ace, it gains in another; When we think it 
nounces its Pleaſure, it only ſuſpends, or 
anges it, and when tis 1o Conquer'd that 
e fancy it entirely routed, we find it 
riumphing in its own Deteat.Behold the true 
ure of Self-Love, the whole Life of which, 
but one great and long Agitation: The Sea 
hich in their Flux and Reflux, faithfully 
preſs the Turbulent Succeſſion of its 
Thoughts, and the Eternal Commotions of its 


ind. 
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J. 
[ANY People are deſirous to be De- 


mble. 


II. 


The Labour of the Body free's us from the 
ns of the Mind, and this is it which makes 
Poor Happy. 


III. Rea! 


z very ſenſible Image of it; the Waves of 


vout; but no body is deſirous to. be, 
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Ul. 


Real Mortifications are thoſe! Which ar 
not known; Vanity makes the others Ealy 


IV. 


Humility is the Altar, on which God out 
have us Ofter our Sacrifices. | 
V. c 

There are but few Things wanting to mak 
the Wiſe Man Happy; nothing can make 


Fool Content; which is the Reaſon why al 
moſt all Men are Miſerable. 


VI. 


el 


We Torment ourſelves leſs to become Har 
Py, than to make it beliey'd we are ſo. 


VIL 


"Tis eaſier Extinguiſhing the firſt Inclinatio 
we have, than Gratifying all thoſe that com 
after it. 


VIII. 


Wiſdom is to the Soul, what Health is 
the Body. 


IX. rut 

Since the Great Men of the World, & 
neither give Health of Body, nor Repoſe“ 
Mind, we conſtantly pay too Dear for al tl 
Good they are able to do us. " : ma 


— 


„ 
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X. 


Before we deſire a Thing Paſſionately, it 
ought to be confſider'd what is the Happineſs 
if the Perſon that poſſeſes it. 


XI. 


A True Friend is the greateſt of all Poſ- 
ſeſſions, yet is that which we leaſt of all are 
careful to Acquire. 


XI 


Lovers ſee not the Failings of their 
Miſtrefles, till their Enchantment is at an 
end. | 


XIII. 


Prudence and Love are not made for one 
another, for juſt as Love increaſes, Prudence 
decreaſes. 


XIV. 

'Tis ſometimes agreeable for a Husband to 
tave his Wife Jealous of him; he's ſure to 
hear the Thing talk'd of that he Loves. 


XV. 


1 


Hoy is the Poor Woman to be pity d, that 
® _ once ſtrongly poſſeſt with Love and Ver- 
ne! | | | 


1 


* G XVI. The 


” 
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XVI. 


The Wiſe Man finds his Advantage in pu 
Engaging, more than in Conquering. 


XVII. 


"Tis more neceſſary to Study Men, than 
Books. 


XVIII. 


Happineſs or Unhappineſs commonly go te 
them, who have.moſt of the One or the Other, 


XIX. 


An Honeſt Woman is a Hidden Treaſure 
which he that finds, is in the right not to boi 
of. | | | 


XX . 


When we Love too Paſſionately, we do not 
eaſily diſcover when we ceaſe to be below d. 


XXI. 


We never find Fault with with Our Selves 
but with a deſign to be commended. 


XXII. 
We are almoſt always Uneaſy with tholt 
Chat are Uneaſy with us. | 
2 
XXIII.“ 
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XXIII. 


A Man is never ſo hard put to it to ſpeak 
ell, as when he is aſnam d to be ſilent. 


XXIV. 


Our Faults are always pardonable, when we 
zwe ſo much power over Our Selves as to 
onfeſs 'ems 


RXV. 


There's nothing more Natural, nor more 
deceitful, than to believe we are beloy'd. 


XXVI. 
We take more pleaſure to ſee the Perſons 
re have done bel to, than thoſe that have 
lone good to us. DO 


XXVII. 


Tis harder to diſſemble the Sentiments we 
we, than to feign Sentiments which we 


have not. 
XXVII. 


Friendſhips renew'd require more Care to 
ultivate 'em, than thoſe that have never been 
broken. e 8 


xXIx. 


The Man that is pleasd with no body, is 
wore Unhappy than the Man with whom no 
Jody is pleas'd. _ 
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